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JANUARY, 1851. 


NEWMAN’S PHASES OF FAITH. 
No. I. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


A DREAMER dreamed. I stood, said he, in a vast and stately theatre: 
so stately and so vast, that I trod reverently as in atemple. The walls 
looked strong as mountains; and a voice said to me that they were of 
virgin stone, and that the hand of man had never lain thereon. ‘They 
were hung with the fairest landscapes of the earth, and glorified by a 
divine illumination. Figures of celestial powers, and of the attributes 
of the gods, shone mystic meaning from their high places and cardinal 
points, and from the vast round of column and arch looked down a 
marble nation of sages and heroes. I saw as one under a spell; and 
whatsoever I beheld I loved, but could not comprehend. 

But, chiefly, said the dreamer, I stood dumb before a great statue of 
Harmony, sitting sublimely in the midst, her eyes raised towards heaven, 
and her divine hands upon the heads of her children, Poetry and Love. 
Strange lights and shadows fell about me ; where I stood the ground 
was strewed with flowers, and I saw through the delicate air a falling 
manna of blossoms. 

I considered the circumference of the height. Corbels and gargoyles 
of wondrous loveliness held, filled, and finished every arch-spring, hollow, 
and moulding, till the enchanted dome seemed to rest upon clouds of 
cherubim. I turned my eyes to the foundations. From plinth to capi- 
tal, sign interwove with cypher; and everywhere upon the storied walls, 
‘mystic and typical language, in infinite combination of innumerable 
syubols, overcame the sense with the multiplied hieroglyph of beauty. 

advanced to see the stage. Upon its broad expanse, many altars 
Were smoking; the air was heavy with consecrated odours; and motion- 
less forms of silent men knelt around, in every gesture of prayer. On 
tither side, an unseen chorus, in strange tongues, and unexplained emo- 
tion, seemed to chant viewless triumphs, and salute invisible heroes ana 


gods. Their voices swept, and met, and died away in peans, lauds, and 
runes, 
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Meantime, while I listened, a great music welled out of the central 
air, amd grew till it filled the circle of the dome; now soft and lov, 
sweetening’ the empty space, now tumbling downwards in a torrent of 
anthems, now heaving waves of worship that surged upon the walls, and 
now pealing round them like a rushing mighty wind full of trumpets and 
thunders, and voices that cannot be uttered. 

And what, then (I cried), is the ineffable and: sacred drama for which 
this solemn temple is arena? What immortal words are married to 
this visible music? What actors should these be who are to breathe 
this atmosphere of anthems? What acts and scenes are those which 
prophetic choirs already celebrate? What voices are they which will 
be made of incense? On such a stage (methinks), the priests of old 
might have enacted, without blasphemy, the divine mystery of Provi- 
dence! 

But the audience were watching the antics of an ape with a buffoon, 
The theatre is the world. 

There are few things more interesting in psychology than the blind- 
ness of Pagan antiquity to the dignity of humanity, and the beauty and 
glory of the world; and the gradual deobscuration in these respects 
which accompanied the reception of the Christian Revelation, and re- 
mained through the comparative purity of Christian belief. Man, truly, 
to the Greek and Roman, was the centre of the universe; but, then, it 
was man the individual. Round each separate egoism circulated the 
heavens and the earth. The transient and sometimes tender allusions 
to natural objects which occur in classic writers, indicate no such feel- 
ings and ideas as combine in our modern worship of nature. They are 
the outbursts of the epicure, not the rapture of the devotee. A passing 
recognition of the ministration of nature to humanity, rather than the 
modest assertion of the relationship of humanity to nature. A conde- 
scending foot-note that.the world is not unworthy of man, rather than a 
psalm of confession that man is, as yet, unworthy of the world. The 
men of those'times clung to Life with a desperation of which we immor- 
tals can know but little. To us, the “living deg” may be “ better than 
the dead lion;” they bent to caress him amid the most stupendous gran- 
deurs of the universe. Czsar composed grammars when he journeyed 
through the Alps; and Ovid, among the deserts of Meesia, prattled of 
the Roman streets. Even that sublime “Night” in the Auneid, to which 
the confident scholar turns, is as animate as a sleeping menagerie. The 
poet’s eye is upon “corpora per terras,” for him “silvaeque et seva 
quierunt squora,” and 


* Queeque lacus late liquidos queeque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent,’’ 


have more of his half-dozen lines than “Dum medio volvuntur sidera 
lapsu.” But with all this apparent exaltation of man and life, there was 
no recognition or reverence of the idea of humanity. The hero worship of 
classic ages did nothing to break the bonds of the slave, or bring one 
alien human nature within sight of the acropolis or the capital. Speak 
any language but that which My lips make holy, and—god or mat— 
“0 Karwy ev euor BapBapos.” 

Self is a notion so essentially special, that its culture is unfavourable 
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fo generalisation; and self, as the one thing certain, must, consciously or 
unconsciously, be the primary idea of every unbelieving age. We must 
not look to those proud ancients who held stars and mountains as the 
furniture of a garden-house, and simpered complacent philosophy, or 
poured libations to freedom in the arms of the coarsest recorded vice, 
and amid the sighs of the most abject slavery on earth, for any con- 
sciousness of the unity and destiny of man, or of the sanctity and pur- 
pose of the world. It is beautiful, both as an experience in Providence, 
and as a lovely lesson in the essential goodness of our nature, to watch 
the rapidity with which these noble ideas sprang up and strengthened, 
under the wider and purer atmosphere of Christianity: sicklied and 
drooped as the fogs of advancing centuries of corruption settled into 
the medieval “darkness that could be felt;” and now, in these latter 
days, as the air again grows clear, burgeon with a renewed vitality, so 
wide and high, that already, in the morning twilight, we are taking them 
for the trees of knowledge and of life. Place your noblest classic by 
your evening hearth, and try to make a brother of him. In both the 
same brain works, the same heart beats, but there is an interdict upon 
you. You meet, but cannot mingle. The circles of your thoughts may 
often intersect, but will seldom coincide. Walk forth with him in the 
light of morning, through the grand, beautiful, and terrible places of the 
earth. You both bless the light; he for its warmth, you for its illumi- 
nation, He stretches his hands lovingly into the beam. You lay out 
before it the tender places of your soul. You both exclaim at the balm 
upon the air. He, because it is sweeter than “ vervain and frankincense ;” 
you, because it stirs your heart like a waft from Eden. But he walks 
calm, unmoved, and joyous, when your knees are trembling with awe; 
and is still loud in praise of the warm perfumed morning long after you 
are dumb with mountains, and bowed with the weight of sight. Yet he 
totters and falters as the ground slopes towards a precipice ; shudders 
when you speak of the gulfs across which you are gazing untroubled; 
and cries aloud for some one to lead him by the hand. And, looking up 
to the heroic features, now pale and convulsed with dread, you see for 
the first time that he ts blind. 

Take to your next evening’s conference one of the early Christian 
Fathers. He will provoke you, by turns, to laughter and tears, but you 
will weep and laugh with him as with a brother. His strange supersti- 
tions are “clothed upon” him. He wears his ignorance as a luminous 
cloud—the morning mist with which yonder hill is swathed round about, 
and above which his brow shows clear in the light of heaven. Make 
the tour of the world with him. His eyes are open; and, though haply 
the sight be jaundiced, he sees. After a course of classics, read Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Chrysostom; and reflect on the spirit which con- 
tinued for some centuries later to sprinkle the deserts of the earth with 
hemitages. Then trace the crescent weight of Papal splendour and 
supremacy, and the simultaneous depression of what is high, wide, beau- 
tiful, and spiritual in the mind of shrinking Europe. Follow the course 
of that gorgeous Roman anachronism. See it condense principles to 
forms, and personify celestial powers in bodies heavy with sinning flesh 
and blood. Behold the vis inertia of “ Christendom” relapse, till it bore 
the same relation to the new standard as to the old. Religion having 
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thickened to a coarse system of unctuous appearances, Poetry has grown 
critical in the kitchen, dogmatic in the cellar, learned in the vestiarium 
elaborate in the mews. The earth is a commodious hunting-ground, a 
more or less excellent battlefield, the necessary condition of corn, wine, 
and oil, respectable for its oblations, commendable for its tithes, precious 
in feodo, and priceless in mortmain. And for humanity—if there be 
man so lost to modesty as to confess a nature which, from Adam down- 
wards, Holy Church hath banned, and, with bell, book, and candle, 
solemnly impounded, nay, hath scourged, burnt, broken, and elaborately 
built up in brick and mortar, times out of mind, let him stand forth— 
for the next auto-da-fe. 

Habits of all kinds, individual or national, are more readily acquired 
than discarded. Chronic diseases disappear as slowly as they are induced. 
Errors are lived long after they cease to be thought. Extinct roots are 
frequently commemorated by the most familiar words; a forgotten 
tongue is not seldom the vulgarest vernacular; and a present practice is 
often the sole memorandum of an obsolete creed. The shadow of one 
age of superstition stretches forward through many centuries. More- 
over, for years after the Scriptures were nominally enfranchised, the 
freedom was little more than of name. That “ pearl of great price” was 
little likely to find its way into the cottage, for which the peasant must 
needs literally “ sell all that he hath, that he may possess it.” And when 
improved machinery had decreased the cost of production, the seed, in- 
deed, was multiplied, but it fell on an unbroken soil. That was still a 
sealed book to the masses, which but one man in a thousand could read. 
Small marvel, then, if ages succeeded the Reformation without any fun- 
damental change in the popular genius. None the less notable (as an 
effect; or if not an effect, then as the most providential cognate in his- 
tory) the constant transmutation of the dead ore of society, wherever it 
was pervious to the elixir of Scripture truth. Touched, for the most 
part unconsciously, with the Euthanasia of Revelation, blindness, “as it 
had been scales,” fell from the thinkers of Europe. Poetry resumed her 
wings, the world its dignity, and humanity again stood erect in the image 
of God. True, these things, for a long time, happened, as it were, upon 
the mountain-tops. Poets and philosophers, for generations, brightened 
there without dispelling the dense night which enwrapped the plains 
below. Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people. 

But the day is at length dawning—the universal day. Throughout 
Europe, men are everywhere shaking off the sleep of fifteen hundred years. 
Eyes are fairly open, and, as the morning world comes in upon them, they 
feel, for the first time, that to dream is not to live. During the long night, 
we have “slumbered and slept,” and, in visions of the things of yester- 
day, have had a nightmare consciousness more wearing than waking 
thought, and which, because it wearied us, we mistook for the labour of 
day. Through the great dormitory of the nations, sleep-walkers, good 
and evil, have gone crying up and down, and their sayings have mingle 
with our dreams, and confounded our confusions. And the night has 
been as one of the winter nights of Him whose days are a thousand 
years. In that wide night, we, sleeping and dreaming, or perchance 
opening a lid in the tossings of a dream, had come to forget daylight, 
and to call night day—to be content with sleep as the first duty of mat, 
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and to be resigned to darkness as the first ordinance of God. But in 
the spiritual as in the physical world, the will of the sleeper neither 
makes nor repeals the night, neither hurries nor retards the dawn, “ that 
at midnight was setting out to us from antipodes.” 

And while we are yet content to dream, the time and the light of 
morning are decreed in heaven, and men start up, perplexed and strug- 
gling, blinking with weak eyes at the unwonted sunshine, staring in 
mute wonder or wild clamour at the new aspects of things, and doing, 
each after his own specialties, his own peculiar witness to the event 
which has come upon all, Some shrink from the great earth, which 
glares upor. their unused eyeballs; others, diseased by long darkness, 
weep burning tears at the painful and growing light; some have fallen 
in worship of the sods beneath their feet, ravished by the first-seen 
flower into abstraction from the universe; other wild devotees run over 
the plains, kneeling to everything till they behold a greater, sure, till 
the other is seen, that each is too glorious to be less than God. While 
some murmur at the cold grey of dawn, and curse the feeble day; others, 
busy in the twilight, build, where they slept, the tabernacles of Peter, 
not knowing what they do. Many dance, many feast, and drop down 
already to a grosser sleep; many, with solemn looks, relate the spells by 
which they dissipated night, and will charm the sun to his meridian. 
These ery, “ Why marvel ye that the day hath hroken? What! heard 
ye not, my brothers, that for these two hours we have muttered in our 
beds?” Others argue against the light in our eyes, and laugh at us that 
we believe our senses. “ Poor dupes,” they say, “are ye still the fools 
of your dreams? Did you ever yet awake to anything but the dark?” 
Others, with healthy instincts of nature, feel the stimulus of reviving 
pulses, and start, not knowing why nor where, upon an evangel of sun- 
shine. All ery out in the tongues of darkness, and name the dread 
realities in the language of dreams. Foes that had slept side by side 
recognise each other by the strengthening dawn, and rush into combat. 
Friends lost in the night-glooms everywhere greet. Prisoners in caves 
muff the morning air, and crawl into the light. 

But, and it is strange, though the season is but little grown, and the 
sun, as yet, far below the hills, nostrum-mongers, newly leaped from 
sleep, are hawking, with a loud voice, infallible what-nots through the 
land; and, on every side, you may buy panaceas for the evils of a day 
yet to come, and fashions for a season that none have yet seen. Idiots 
mouth and gibber at the sky. Wakeful souls, to whom night had grown 
familiar, mourn that the perspective of the earth is changing. Many, 
seeing they are naked, pray for the covering of darkness. Some shriek 
and tremble, as to judgment. Some are singing an avatar. A few 
stand apart upon the mountain-tops, silent, and looking towards the 
east, knowing that we have slept, and that they see the first light of the 
great day of the world. 

This is no flourish of rhetoric—no fantastic capriccio of oracular elo- 
quence. Popular as the Delphic style is growing amongst us, we have no 
occasion for it here. No pomp of trappings can add to the importance, 
to eleusinian mysticism increase the solemnity of the world-wide and 
world-acknowledged truths of which we speak. A civilisation heaving 
mth subterranean fires—an enlightenment burning dim and red, as 
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through the smoke of a volcano, but darting here and there tongues of 
flame far down the future—a social ocean, running mountains high, and 
wild with the strange outcries, as of spirits of storm—“ earthquakes, 
and lightnings, and vyoices”—these are the miracles which attest our 
age. These are the miracles which attest the age, despite the prattle 
that “the age of miracles has ceased.” The age of miracles—which age 
is it not? What fact upon the earth is not a miracle—ay, and a miracle 
of significance to some man or thing therein? Are they not all signs! 
Does not each come out upon the sense, and return into the invisible, 
no man telling whence it cometh, or whither it goeth ? True philosophy, 
fallen on her knees, having tried in vain to understand anything, high 
or low, or by searching to find out God or man, is receiving every fact 
as a divine wonder, and bowing silent and breathless before the hidden 
SOMEWHAT of whom the perpetual tokens make up this universe. Either 
with a view to their effects upon man (which is a popular way of saying 
either, from respect to their harmony with another plexus of the great 
system of miracles), or from the fact, that the divine thought has, during 
the time and space over which we have what we call historic knowledge, 
set continually in nearly the same direction, or from some other reason 
which we cannot reach, having relation to things which, perhaps, we have 
no faculty to know, these strange phenomena have, for some few years 
out of eternity, appeared, for the most part, in a recognisable order; and 
we (it would be laughable, if not so sad) have gravely chalked them out 
as the necessities of eternal fitness, and laid them pompously down in 
long mysterious lines of immutable cause and effect. Cause and effect 
—what are they but the divine signals in the path where the soul is 
warned to move? Such signals we vote to be no miracles, because they 
are seen every day. Conversely, if a prophet appears, and God in new 
circumstances makes new signals, we vote them incredible, because they 
are not seen every day. 

The age of miracles neither has ceased, nor can cease. Those parti- 
cular miracles which accompany particular persons and events, may dis- 
appear with the events and persons. Whenever God has a message for 
any of us, he makes signs that we should listen to it, and, with an un- 
usual message, unusual signs. Has he missioned yonder flower to teach 
me of his wondrous handiwerk ? He gives the flower a miracle of 
beauty, that I may hear its voice. Does he send a message by human 
lips? He makes the dumb speak, the blind see, the lame walk around 
the voice of his anointed. Popularly speaking, the one case is no more 
natural or unnatural than the other. The one is a perpetual, the other 
an occasional preacher—so it hath pleased God; and while the one and 
his miracle have passed for the present from the face of men, the other 
does its wonder and its teaching for my eyes and heart to-day, as it did 
them in the front of loftier, but not diviner signs, upon the hill of Horeb, 
and at the foot of Calvary. But Moses on the mount, and they who 
stood believing near the cross, when the hill smoked, and the veil of the 
temple was rent, thought little of the bind-weed they trod upon. The 
louder drowned the lesser voices of God. We who live in a later age, 
are in danger of inverting this behaviour, and shall probably be consult- 
ing a fossil for oracles, while the last trumpet is sounding in our ears. 
We can note the face of the sky, and calculate the growth of a universe, 
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anil read the stone records of creation, and estimate the advent and de- 
parture of a coral worm; but we cannot discern the signs of the times. 
The miracles which give significance to an age, and those which clear 
the road and strew the way of a prophet or an apostle, are specifically 
thesame. Apparent differences are due to points of view, and means 
of vision in the beholder. The apocalypse of John, and of to-day, are 
equally divine. The first, forsooth, has passed from the phases of our 
enlightened (!) faiths, because it accounts for itself only by the spirit of 
God: it is, of course, miraculous, incredible, superstitious, impossible. 
The second certainly took us by surprise, and, by the admission of 
the greatest and least amongst us, is unparalleled in the history of our 
race. Doubtless, it is utterly new, and beyond calculation ominous; 
buc, with so many plenipotentiaries whispering, foreign secretaries writ- 
ing, field-marshals commanding, and stump orators denouncing in it, the 
thing seems all natural enough to me, says our political friend, and as 
easily explained as anything in history. To be sure, there can be no 
dificulty in accounting for a stream that whirls so many straws upon 
its surface. “ Earthquakes, and lightnings, and voices.” We are all 
trembling at the gulphs, and blinking at the glare, but have we consi- 
dered the voices ? Let us hear the strange oracular cries of our heaving 
century. They come up clear and shrill through the roar of the ocean 
of years. “N’en croyez, rien!” shrieks Voltaire from the depths, 
drowning and scowling upon the past. “En evant, mes camarades !” 
cries St Simon, rising upon the resurge; and with eye-balls straining to 
the future—“ L’age d’or—l'age d’or—rsT DEVANT Novus!” “ Liberté, 
egalité, fraternité!” scream back from every black wave all the storm- 
birds of the world. Above the tumult, on sea-riven rocks, stand those 
who seem the rulers of the tempest. The spray is in their eyes, and the 
shout in their ears; but they see and hear something beyond the brine 
and the thunder. A strange afflatus has seized them—a passion of 
blind prophecy; each in his own coarse tongue to the nations that beat 
wildly round, they ery out an irrepressible warning, an uncontainable 
promise, an insupportable knowledge, and the peoples smit with the 
prophetic madness, take up the ery, and add its terrors to the storm. 

To descend to the sobriety of argument. We know few things in spi- 
ritual history more intensely interesting than the study of those strange 
theories, complaints, claims, protests, hopes, desires, beliefs, and expec- 
tations, which make up the diagnosis of the moving mind of our time. 
latter-day Saints at one pole, and Latter-day pamphlets at the other, 
only give words to that wild enthusiasm of anticipation which the whole 
attitude of Europe is expressing. “ L’age d’or est devant nous,” indeed 
cries St Simon, but he only interprets the eyes of the world. Every- 
where, rather with the mysterious prevalence of an epidemic, than the 
ordinary appearances of spiritual change, the old creeds and systems are 
melting out of the minds of men, and the old social machineries crumbling 
before their steps. Everywhere, to an observer, there is a constant 
uty upon unknown principles, a faithful tendency towards an unseen 
centre, a consistent architecture upon a model out of sight. Commun- 
ism abroad, and Carlylism at home, the two most invincible forms of the 
spirit which is going forth conquering and to conquer; what do they 
both say, and what does the rising mind of Europe under one name or 
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another repeat? Hear the hoarse Titan, the rude god-father of the 
young intellect of Britain, who cries to the sham kings of to-day, “Scan. 
dalous phantasms, what do you here? Ye miserable! this universe jg 
not an upholstery puppet-play, but a terrible God's fact. And you, 
think—had not you better be gone ?” 

Hear him (for his grand, old gutturals are full of souls):—“ Ererwar, 
JUSTICE ENFORCED BY ALMIGHTY PoweER, this is the model of constitutions,” 
“Tt is the noblest, not the sham-noblest, it is God Almighty’s noble, not 
the court tailor’s noble, nor the able editor’s noble, that must in some 
approximate degree be raised to the supreme place; he, and not a counter- 
feit, under penalties.” “ Respectable professors, I perceive it is not now 
the gigantic hucksters, but the immortal gods—yes, they in their terror 
and their beauty—that are coming into play in the affairs of this world.” 
“Gifted souls are appointed by the true, eternal, divine right, which will 
never become obsolete, to be your governors and administrators.” “The 
want of wants more indispensable than any jewel in the crown, is that 
of men able to command men in the ways of industrial and moral well- 
doing.” 

“ How it will go with soul-overseers, and what the new kind will be 
we do not prophecy just now. Clear it is, however, that the last finish 
of the states’ efforts in this operation of ‘ regimenting,’ will be to get the 
true soul’s-overseers set over men’s souls, to regiment as the consum- 
mate flower of all, and constitute into some sacred corporation, bearing 
authority and dignity in their generation, the chosen of the wise, the 
spiritual and devout-minded, the reverent who deserve reverence.” 
“ All that democracy ever meant lies there; the attainment of a truer 
and truer aristocracy or government by the best.” “Change in the pre- 
sent element, radical change, all men can discern to be inevitable. Out- 
lines of the future edifice paint themselves against the sky; noble ele- 
ments of new state architecture for the new era that is to come.” 

You have heard the thunderer. Towards this “new era, of his, the 
heterogenous thoughts of two hundred and fifty million of human souls 
are (each with its own velocity, momentum, and centrifugals) irresistibly 
gravitating. Whether an assembled people consecrate (though in the 
very heyday of atheistic madness) the five last days of their remodelled 
year to “virtue, genius, labour, opinion, and reward,” or whether the 
chorus of England and America chants “ excelsior,” and sings of “the 
good time coming,” or whether a royal poet 


** Sees the vision of the world, and all the wonder that shall be, 
Till the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags be furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world ; ” 


beholds through his memorial cypress 


“ The lever to uplift the earth, 
And roll it in another course ; ” 


or hears the bells of vision 


‘Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws ; ” 
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or whether a more popular inspiration tells 


“That Love one day shall reign 
O’er hill, and vale, and plain, 
And all the land and sea 
Shall own the triumph of his sovereignty ; ” 


or whether the voice of unbelief interprets the sad, blind, sorrows of our 
mournful infidelities, sighing, “if it were but possible that any one man 
should arise who could thoroughly know all that is in man!” Wherever we 
turn—from the thunder to the grasshopper—the same involuntary testi- 
mony is in our ears. 

For this “ new era,” while some are content to sing and to sigh, others 
—as Fourier and his thousand “Sons of the Prophets ”—are boldly and 
busily legislating. Hear, divested of its lecheries and blasphemies, the 
gospel of communism. “The end of all this, when the world is peopled 
by phalanges, is UNIVERSAL MONARCHY. he capital of the world is to be on 
the Bosphorus. One of the bonds of the grand hierarchy will be the in- 
dustrial armies going wherever glory or utility calls them. The ruler is 
to be hereditary, but ruled by the votes of the world. The hierarchy 
will extend from the unarch or head of a phalange to the omniarch, or 
head of the world.” 

Listen, in modification, to Romieu, the new apostle of Cesarism (or 
government by rulers not selected by the ruled), “The present epoch (and 
the future) calls loudly for strong, rather than for hereditary power. No 
hereditary power is possible, and it is puerile to seek social security in 
any of the combinations of the past. 1 can imagine no other sequel to our 
troubles than a succession of MASTERS.” 

But above all, hear those men, who, having been the leaders of the 
active, are now the mouthpiece of the speculative democracy of Italy, 
Germany, and France. What is the great lament of these captains of 
“progress ?” “ We have sects but no church; incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory philosophies but no religion, no collective belief, rallying the faith- 
ful under one single sign, and harmonising their labours. We are with- 
out chiefs, without plan, without mot d’ordre; detached bodies, it might 
be supposed, having once belonged to some great army now dissolved.” 
What is their conscious weakness? “Our systems are, for the most 
part, an anatomy of corpses, discovering the evil, analysing the cause of 
death, but powerless to perceive or to comprehend life.” To what are 
they leading? “ We march to the realisation of equality and association 
on this earth.” In what spirit do they lead! “At the end of every 
day each of us must be able to ask himself, without blushing, not what 
hast thou thought, but, what hast thou done to-day for the holy cause of 
truth and eternal justice.” To what creed have they already attained ? 
“We believe, in a word, in a general organisation, having God and his 
law at the summit, humanity, the universality of nations free and equal 
at its base, common progress for its end, alliance for the means, and the 
example of the most loving and devoted of the peoples to encourage us 
on the way.” 

Now of all that we have written what is the sum?—of all these 
awful and reverend auguries—these guesses of the pregnant earth, as to 
the features of her child! Liberty and equality throughout a great 
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human brotherhood, held together by the common pursuit of the 
common interests of all; purged from every trace of our artificial dis. 
tinctions and idolatries; vowed only to the reverence of genius and virtue 
and governed by the good and the gifted, under the absolute supremacy 
of one touched by the feeling of our infirmities, and containing so much 
of the fulness of the Godhead as may enforce “eternal justice” by “Al- 
mighty power.” 

Here is the social and political kalon of our race: here is the exor- 
cism for “the ape and the buffoon.” If this dream can be realised, we 
shall see for the first time upon the unspeakable beauty of the earth, a 
system of human society at once worthy of God, of man, and of the 
world—exercising on the most favourable field the noblest faculties of 
man, and manifesting upon holy ground the divinest attributes of God, 

The great problem is held up in the eyes of men—that it will be 
solved, the instincts of the race are vociferous. But the method of the 
solution is still in thick darkness. Many good men have marvelled 
at the perpetual conflict between contending principles of government, 
and at the long and lengthening lists of martyrs and heroes, which 
each of the antagonist theories can quote in attestation of its claims, 
How is it that the golden ages of freedom have not confounded the 
plea of the despot? How that six thousand years of tyranny have 
not answered the logic of the slave? The reply is simple: While the 
tyrant pleads against the democrat, and the democrat argues against 
the despot, reason can no more confute the one than the other; and 
in the proud consciousness of each that the assault upon the other is 
irresistible, both have always forgotten that the negative they have so 
gratuitously proved, bears no relation to that positive on which the 
claims of either must depend: that in dispossessing a neighbour, we 
may advance, indeed, the interests of the heir, but are by no means 
necessarily furthering our own. The fact is, that the two alternative 
theories possible to mankind, are open to fatal and eternal objections. 
There is no denying the monstrous nature of all human oligarchies, 
good or bad; the hideous injustice of every compulsion of man 
by man; the intolerable crimes and sorrows inalienable from every 
human invention to supersede self-government. On the other hand, 
there is no answering the fact, that the majority have always been in 
the wrong on every matter of human opinion; that it is not numbers, 
but wisdom, not heads, but brains, not votes, but gifts, that will makea 
nation’s weal or woe. And there is no defeating the inexpugnable asser- 
tion—mortal to either party alike—that the loftiest intellect, the most 
sacred heart, the profoundest wisdom, the most reverend experience 
among men, is incapable of deciding on the guilt or innocence of the 
meanest soul alive. The great problem, therefore, is still before us, but 
we have done no more as yet than recognise the data with various cries 
of joy. 

rn few keen insights have said with Fielding, “in reality, I know but 
of one solid objection to absolute monarchy—the difficulty (impossibility, 
cries blood-blotted history) of finding any man adequate to the office of 
absolute monarch.” But it has been a passing thought; and we sit 
down before the glorious ideal we have hewn, worshipping indeed the 
work of our hands, but seeing no hope of a Prometheus to give it life. 
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Now no new faculty has been born to us in these last days. We write 
long chronologies, yet are, after all, but a novelty in the earth. Our senses 
mislead us with an apparent gulph of years, but to the eye of the philo- 
sopher, nothing human isafar off. For him the flood divides us from 
yesterday, and Adam stands at the elbow of every one of us. Time is 
no element in the history of the mind. All that separates us from the 
nen of old is the amount of human progress. And for the sum of that dis- 
tance we may ask Egyptian frescos, Nimroud sculptures, books of Job, 
sayings of Confucius, Lliads of Homer, Vedas, Sagas—ay, and skulls of 
immemorial battle-fields. Practically, the men of now, and the men of 
whom the earliest papyrus, the oldest hieroglyph, the rudest sculpture, 
informs us, might have exchanged heads and hearts. Pull never sucha 
willow-stick from the green heap of the past, it shall be followed by in- 
disputable human blood, and the voice that cries “ Nam Polydorus ego,” 
shall be answered by the tears of to-day. Whatever, therefore, is the 
ideal system of things for man to-day, is the ideal for him as man; and 
whatever is the ideal for him as man, we may take for granted as the 
ultimate intention of the God of Perfection. 

Let us see what light is thrown upon this ultimate design by that di- 
vine revelation which the majority of European men have for ages 
agreed to consider the representative of the Divine intentions towards 
the inhabitants of this globe. In that revelation, there are some leading 
features which have been long known, and are now widely recognised. 
There are others, equally distinct, and even still more notable, which (by 
astrange fatality) have been, as yet, seldom seen, and little appreciated. 

We all agree in those leading principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
Brotherhood which, in their highest acceptation, are signal to what is 
called the ‘‘ Christian Dispensation,” and we all, after our several inter- 
pretations, unite to uphold the character of Christ as the ideal of glo- 
rified humanity. But we overlook some memorable characteristics of 
those divine revelations recorded in the Holy Scriptures, which give to 
these great truths their noblest and grandest significance. In construct- 
ing our idea of the providential scheme, we are too apt to forget— 
Firstly, that the Jewish polity, as delivered by God, was a pure and ab- 
solute theocracy ; the human monarchy superinduced in later times was 
the imposthume of an unworthy people. Secondly, that, under Judaism, 
peculiarity, exclusiveness, separation from the world without, was a fun- 
damental condition of national virtue, showing that, as yet, the theo- 
cracy was not intended for Man, the Race. ‘Thirdly, that nevertheless 
God accompanied the very foundation of this peculiar people with the 
promise, that in and through them should every family of the earth be 
blessed: in the institution of present peculiarity contemplating future 
universality. Fourthly, that through a thousand years God preached 
to them by many prophets the one perpetual gospel of the universal 
“dominion” of “ the saints,” under an omniarch whom Himself should 
choose. Fifthly, that, when he whom we call Christ appeared in 
that people, attested as ‘the beloved” by voices from heaven, and at- 
tended by a pomp of earthly signs and wonders, it was not as teacher, 
priest, or prophet, that he taught, worked, suffered, and died. Of 
royal race (the “ Christos” descendant of anointed sires) proclaiming 
the gospel “of the kingdom,” it was pre-eminently as a KING that he 
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“came unto his own.” As a king confessed, as a king besought, by his 
disciples (“ Thou art the King of Israel ;” “ when Thou sittest on Thy 
throne”) he receives and confirms the homage. ‘Triumphing as a king 
in the way of palms, he hears “ Hosanna to the King,” and declares 
that, “If these hold their peace, the stones themselves would ery 
” : : . 
out.” As a king accused before the judgment-seat, as a king pro- 
claimed by his judge, he answers, “For this cause was I born; for 
this cause came I into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” Crucified 
at last on the acknowledged treason, the representative of universal 
empire, in the metropolis of his dominion, sets up over his dying head 
this sufficient accusation, written in the three great languages of the 
globe, “ Jesus THe Kine.” “O yeypaga yeypaga.” Unconscious 
Pilate! Sixthly, and very prominently, that whatever the religion of 
Jesus, in its power, fulness, and integrity, may be, we have not yet seen 
it. We behold a system arrested by the sudden death of its author, an 
arch from which the keystone has been wrenched, a legion dispersed 
but not disbanded, a bridal wherefrom the bridegroom has been torn, a 
great drama with the great character left out, the mighty theory of one 
who, from his seat in heaven, is “ preparing” upon earth “a place” for 
its commensurate practice, a kingdom without a king—a Christless 
Christianity. The great feast is set out, and the guests are summoned, 
but the host has disappeared. And while we yet wait around the 
board, each man eateth before another his own, and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken ; the malignant sneer, the angry rage, the glutton- 
ous riot, the violent destroy ; meanwhile the ambitious wrestle for the 
chair of honour, and here and there a silent friend weeping, sighs, “How 
long?” Be patient ye of the guest-chamber! To your seats, ye lords 
over God’s heritage! Down from the chair of state, popes, patriarchs, 
and “bluff Harries!” The Founder of the feast was dead, and is 
alive again; and, by God!* he will come, and not tarry. So cries 
a voice which we all hear in these days; but whereof some say “an 
angel speaks” to us, and others only that “it thunders.” 

Of these memoranda the fifth and sixth are most momentous in their 
present application. Yet the fifth is feebly remembered, and the sixth 
universally ignored. We never attack or defend, slight or study, abuse 
or glorify ‘ Christianity ” as the incomplete work of one cut off in the 
beginning of his strength, and “henceforth expeeting ” the divine re- 
moval of his “ enemies.” And why “expecting?” That he may have 
space for the consummation of the heavenly scheme, which (we “ speak 
as a man”) was sown in weakness, but shall be raised in power. But 
if we could stand a thousand years hence upon the Rock of ages, and 
look back across the past of God’s dispensations, we should know how 
wofully we have inverted the proportions of his providence ; how sadly, 
but naturally, the perspective of our position has filled our eyes with 
what is nearest, and made the little we “see, and cannot see over,” 
better and nobler than the “infinite” which lies beyond. 

In the eye of the prophet, and in the eyes of those who shall witness 
the fulfilment of the mystery of God, the first appearance of our Lord 
Jesus upon earth, will show in far different dimensions. The painful 
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travail of an immortal birth ; the short, sad, passionate invocation to a 
long epic of transcendant triumph ; the brief prelude to harmonies which 
will be chorussed by the race of men, and swelled, at length, even by 
the music of the spheres. The ‘growing up before us” of the “tender 
plant” will be almost forgotten when its “leaves are for the healing of 
the nations ;” the thought of “ the stone that was cut out without hands” 
will be merged in the sight of “the mountain that fills the whole earth.” 

That “sure word” of Jewish prophecy, “ to which we do well that we 
listen,” had made so little account of the lowly advent of Messiah that 
the Jews themselves, to whom these prophecies were daily bread and 
vital breath, could not believe, and cannot to this day believe in it. So 
little had our Saviour done in the conversations of his three years friend- 
ship, and in the more recondite teachings and brighter illuminations of 
the “forty days” in which he expounded “the kingdom of God” to 
neutralise the expectation of his speedy reappearance, and spiritualise 
the material promises of Judaism, that the last question of those apostles 
whom he had led out to view his ascension was, “ Lord wilt thou at this 
tine restore the kingdom to Israel?” 

The preaching of these apostles was the preaching of a kingdom and 
aking. It is a curious fact that they never appear as the proclaimers 
of laws, institutors of moralities, framers of spiritual constitutions. 
Always “ Christ is risen, indeed.” “ Xpiorog and him crucified.” “He 
hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world by that man.” 
“Another king.” “ This Jesus whom I preach unto you, is both Lord 
and Christ.” ‘True, an atmosphere of precepts, and a provisional orga- 
nisation come along with this, but only as subordinate and (philosophi- 
cally speaking) accidental. The idea is “the prince of this world is 
judged ;” “ Mene mene tekel.” ‘“ The saints shall possess the kingdom;” 
their Lord is Christos ; ‘‘ henceforth,” we and he are “ expecting” till to 
the anointing shall succeed the enthronisation. ‘ Whithersoever ye 
go, proclaim, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The kingdom 
of heaven was at hand—if we would have accepted it. Far be it from 
Jesus to take advantage of his prescience, and assume, while we are yet 
untried, that we should refuse him. It was “ nigh—even at the doors” 
—which waited but for us to open. ‘Theocracy could have begun to- 
morrow—if the world would but have adopted it. ‘Theocracy can 
begin to-morrow—if the world will but now adopt it. Always, the 
duty of the evangelist is the same: “ Whithersoever ye go, pro- 
claim, saying, ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” For Jesus had, 
and has it, in his mission to restore on a grander seale that ancient 
theocracy which had once existed, breaking down those “ middle walls 
of partition,” and obstructive systems of ceremony, which had confined 
it to place and people till the times and the seasons were fulfilled, 
amplifying the seed of Abraham to the race of Man, and making 
“Holy Land” of the inhabited surface of the globe. How beautifully 
that divine custom of development which runs through the dealings 
of Omnipotence, whether in the creation and replenishing, or the 
illumination and government of a world, is exhibited in this slow, 
sublime expansion of the ideal of institutions, from the days of the one 
faithful man of the wilderness, hearing under the midnight stars, “ So 
shall thy seed be,” to those of a race wide as the peopled earth, various 
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as the infinite variety of its fruits, but vitalised and unified by one di- 
vine allegiance, and moving to great ends in stupendous harmony, under 
the sway of a theocracy “having humanity for its basis, and God for 
its head |” 

But this divine autocrat, to whom “all the prophets bear witness,” 
and for whom the whole earth, in its several tongues, unconsciously 
cries out, is to be served, and, so to speak, assisted in his government, 
by instruments already in harmony with himself. “ ‘The saints” («yim 
sancti—set apart) are constantly associated with him in his predicted 
glory ; “to sit on his right hand, and on his left,” is to be the part of 
some, for whom it is reserved of his Father; it is with “the spirits of 
just men made perfect” that his disciples enrol themselves; he will 
have “a hundred and forty and four thousand”—the flower of the 
world, the salt of the earth, the excellency of our moral nature, the 
“ virgin” spirits of our race. 

“To separate to himself” this “ peculiar people,” to select and conse- 
crate this “royal priesthood,” to offer and dispense this “‘ adoption of 
sons,”’—such has been the restricted eclectic and particular work of 
these eighteen hundred probationary years, which we, in our feeble and 
inconsiderate haste, have come to look upon as the area of an universal 
Christianity. We have many excuses for that haste. We have been 
blinded by the fact (among others) that the scheme of God’s providence 
does not change but develop—is not supplanted but elaborated—and 
that therefore every phase of that scheme, however limited its present 
application, contains within it principles commensurate with the innu- 
merable family and everlasting destiny of man. Doubtless, in creating 
this beautiful earth, God saw and provided for the glorified state of its 
inhabitants, as in passing it through the gradations of the fish and the 
Saurian, he saw the habitation of the sons of Adam. Who doubts that, 
in the eye of God, the first hot orb of molten granite was a fair green 
world teeming with human life? As little can we doubt that, in intro- 
ducing that human life upon the earth, he had in view the permanent 
institution of such a state of human society, as would most efficiently 
employ and exalt the peculiar human nature he had contrived. There 
might have been angels who, finding our planet a round whirling ocean, 
thought it ordained only for a waste of waters; others, beholding on 
the succeeding land, strange tropic jungles, horrid with Herculean rep- 
tiles, concluded it to be for ever the paradise of creeping things. A few 
only looked forward to the ripened globe, and beheld yet afar off the 
destined Adam and Eve moving through the better light of the future, 
in the Eden that was to come. 

All these must have noticed forces and principles in either age, which, 
though not inharmonious with existing arrangements, were working to- 
wards a wider field and ultimate consummation in another stage of life. 
So we, in the hubbub of these preparatory years, and the unavoidable 
importance to every man of his own individual, now are too apt to lose 
sight of the fact, that the eyes of God are still fixed upon the future, 
while we vainly try to discover the accomplishment of all his purposes 
in the past; that the ultimate object of Christianity is universal, the past 
and present particular; that the great fact in Divine Revelation is the 
reign of God’s Anointed over the race of man; that the real advent of 
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“Christianity” will be consentaneous with the appearance of that “Christ” 
in power; that the credentials, machinery, and outward characteristics 
of Christianity, as an universal religion, will accompany that advent, are 
unnecessary till then, and have not been found on earth since the Apostles 
fell on sleep. Meantime, for us, and for the probationary ages which 
have preceded us, the means have been calculated for the temporary 
end. That end being exclusive, selective, exceptional, the means have 
partaken of its special and peculiar complexion. The nature and amount 
of the evidence offered, has been one primary mode of election, and has 
been wonderfully adapted to its eclectic and exercitatory duties. Taken 
as a whole, it has always been sufficient to arouse evercise, and, having 
exercised, to convince that particular character of the human mind 
which it was sent into the world to enlist. 

To sum up; God having of old, through many ages, instituted a 
great school for moral development—a nucleus for a cosmical kingdom, 
having founded it with a promise of world-wide application, having pro- 
claimed by its prophets, celebrated by its poets, and, with elaborate per- 
severance of infinite repetition, described in its literature, popularised in 
its traditions, and symbolised in its institutions, the universal dominion 
which was to come, having at last raised up a perfect being—the ideal 
of humanity, and full of God, whom he took hence (when as yet he 
had scarce announced his kingship and kingdom) with the promise that 
he should “so come in like manner” as he departed, having sent mes- 
sengers into all nations, to proclaim the new sovereign, the omniarch, 
having provided that those messengers should not only send down their 
message to after ages, but bequeath with that message sufficient evi- 
dence of its authenticity to attract and retain minds constituted like 
their own, having waited till this message, slowly permeating humanity, 
has done its analytic office, and, in accomplishing this primary purpose, 
has sweetened, fertilised, and prepared, as with a mordant, the wide hu- 
man soul, God having in the slow custom of his gradual providence, 
so selected the leaders, and acted upon the people, so collected the ma- 
chinery, and arranged the material, is nearly ready to introduce 
Christianity upon the earth. That Christianity, of, on, for, and ,against 
which, as a fact accomplished, we have been writing credible histories, 
grave essays, laborious pleas, and insuperable objections, for the last 
fifteen hundred years—that Christianity which, by us utterly unseen, 
has cast, during those years, from its place in the future, standing in the 
light of heaven, such grotesque shadows upon the moving face of our 
world—such strange Popeisms, Calvinisms, Wesleyisms, Germanisms 
—monstra horrenda ingentes quibus lumen ademptum. That Christi- 
anity in which, when it appears, every division and creed of men shull 
acknowledge the personification of its peculiar truth: where the Ro- 
manist shall find at last his required infallible authority in the only shape 
with which the dignity and liberty of man can co-exist ; the Protestant 
of every grade discover all he won by his particular schism under a 
unity of spiritual jurisdiction against which neither reason nor piety can 
“ protest ;” and every section of the religious mind see its own differen- 
tial truth—the one living spark by virtue of which it endured, separated 
from the imperfect “ body of death,” and taking its place in an universal 
system which, like an angel, shall be vital everywhere. That Christi- 
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anity to which (since we were created for it) the blind instincts and un- 
conscious tendencies of our race have always pointed, and in which God 
will at length satisfy the premonitory cravings he implanted. A Chris- 
tianity which, adding to the means and conditions which the highest 
human insights have demanded as the most favourable to our develop- 
ment, that divine afflatus which to these and all other systems is the 
breath of life, appearing at once in spirit and in power, in the admiration 
of men and the glory of God, shall draw hence, as on a giant slide, the 

hantasmagoria of the past, sweep from us, as on the wind of its com- 
ing, the empty rags which fill our thrones, raze the social structures 
built for uses that have ceased, and (levelling far and wide the detri- 
tus of years) adjust the disordered proportions of the world, termi- 
nate the solecisms of the chaotic ages, solve the vexed problem of 
human society, rebuild the single pyramid of virtue and power, cele- 
brate the nuptials of worth and honour, right and might, law and jus- 
tice ; turn the devastating energies of mankind to pulsate life through 
the reconstructed organisms of order ; lift the load of doubt that op- 
presses the heart of our time; throw on our forward prospects the 
light of “that city which hath no need of the sun ;” raise the veil of 
human ignorance from goo’ and evil; extirpate crime by the certainty 
of unerring retribution ; bring the earth into its true vocation as the 
nursery of souls, the seed-plot of eternity; and exhibit on the worthy 
theatre of this glorious world a sublimer sight than the material uni- 
verse—the spectacle of a united race passing through the manifold 
discipline of life under the multiform but unified direction of a govern- 
ment at once so infinitely human and divine as to fill up the interval 
between man and God, and display in one harmonious whole our na- 
ture and his providence. After four hundred thousand years* of 
such a dispensation, what a span in eternity, to the eyes of the men 
of that day, will appear these past six thousand years of human his- 
tory to which we now look back as the measure of the whole counsel 
of God; how sententious a preface to a work of such transcendent 
magnificence. 

A view of the universal future compass and special past vocation of 
“ Christianity,” of its prevision and fulfilment of the admitted requirements 
of man, and of its harmony with the purpose and dignity of the world, 
is all-important to whomsoever approaches the records and credentials 
of our faith, and affords in itself the sufficient answer to four-fifths of 
the religious, quasi-religious, and pseudo-religious literature which 1s 
daily issuing from the press. Whoever expects already to discover in 
these records or credentials the requisites for universal acceptance, or, 
on the other hand, desires to find them the perpetual possession of 
sect; whoever would view in them the complete machinery of an ac- 
complished purpose, or beholds them but as bread cast at random 
upon the waters; whoever would see in them a kingdom absolutely 
immaterial, essentially, presently, and prospectively spiritual, or would 
draw from them authority for any past or present system of religi- 
ous or secular dominion; whoever would make their application only 
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* We are at a loss to know why the “ thousand years’ reign’? of the “ Revelation” 
Should not be understood, like all other prophetic dates, as “ every day for a year. 
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general or particular, eclectic or discursive, earthly or heavenly; who- 
ever shall seek in them no more than codes of morality, forms of wor- 
chip, and whatever spiritual and material organisation may harmoni- 
ously co-exist and colaborate with existing human institutions, or on 
the other hand demands of them no less than such a wrought-out 
system of philosophy, ethics, and religion, as may at once ne 
the mental and physical jurisdiction of the world, will be perpetually 
falling in with too little or too much, and (failing to improve his ex- 
pectations) must either renounce his premises or his conclusions—be- 
come a fanatic or an infidel. 

We have said thus much (at the risk of fatiguing the reader) be- 
fore discussing the book under review, because Mr Newman has eyvi- 
dently approached his subject in the manner indicated in our last 
paragraph, and because, whatever argument his work contains is of that 
desultory nature which is better corrected by a general course of 
thought than by the gratuitous labour of direct analysis. There are, 
however, here and there, some outlying points which, to critic and 
reader, may perhaps repay the trouble of particular criticism ; these, 
such ag they are, we must reserve for a future paper. 





WHAT’S LIFE? 


The sceptic cries— Life’s seeming all, 
A vain and mocking thing; 

That fairest flowers the soonest fall’; 
That years but sorrow bring : 

That love is as a passing dream ; 
Friendship a specious lie ; 

Beauty a transient sunny beam, 
And truth a long-drawn sigh ; 

Joy a phantom ever flying ; 
Grief our proper mood ; 

Man a wayward child e’er crying 
For that which is not food.” 


No, no, *tis false ; it cannot be 
That life is such as this— 

For man, the godlike and the free, 
Is made for highest bliss, 

What if on earth we all must feel 
The weight of human wo, 

Grief hath deep secrets to reveal, 
Good for the soul to know. 


Our life is a reality, 
No vain deceptious thing ; 
Glad nature’s voice is harmony ; 
Fresh flowers come forth each spring. 
And love, and joy, and friendship, too, 
May in our hearts abide, 
If we ourselves prove pure and true, 
Spurning the dross aside. 
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CARLINGTON CASTLE: A TALE OF THE JESUITS, 


[The following tale, in its leading circumstances, is taken from real life. The names 
and localities are sufficiently disguised to prevent the recognition of any of the 
individuals, some of whom are still living.] 


CHAP. I. 


“ FAREWELL, my child,” said the aged Abbess of St Cloud, as she con- 
cluded an exordium of some length, on the dangers of the world, to 
which her youthful charge had listened with patient attention. “ May 
the scenes upon which you are entering wear for you only the fairy 
colours that your fancy paints; but, if you should ever want a shelter from 
the storms of life, return here, and though now you forsake her arms, 
the Holy Church will welcome you as a repentant child.” 

She kissed the fair brow of the pensionaire, pronounced a blessing on 
her head, and Dora Mowbray rose and retired. She hastened to the 
garden; there, under the shade of a spreading acacia, for the last four 
years, she had found a quiet retreat where she could cherish undisturbed 
bright dreams of the future. 

She looked around, and, as she gazed for the last time on each fami- 
liar object, the sad thought that she was bidding adieu for ever, not to 
these only, but to the friends and companions of her early days, almost 
overpowered her, and, for a little while, she felt disposed to retract her 
determination, and seclude herself for life within the sanctuary of this 
her peaceful home. 

Dora Mowbray was the only child of an Irish Roman Catholic. She 
had been left an orphan from her earliest years, and educated until the 
age of fourteen by her grandmother, who indulged every whim of the 
capricious child. Nature, however, had gifted her with a disposition 
so generous and affectionate, that even such a training could not spoil 
it, and the only result of the discipline—or rather want of discipline— 
of her early life, was an independence of thought and action rarely to 
be met with in one of her age. Her first grief was the death of her 
grandmother. She was then left to the guardianship of her paternal 
uncle, a priest, who had resided in the castle ever since she was bora, 
and took the pastoral charge of the surrounding district. 

As soon as matters could be arranged, Dora was conveyed by Mr 
Mowbray to the convent of St Cloud, to complete her education. Her 
gaiety and sweet dispositions won the favour of the sisterhood, and 
affection of her companions. It would be uncharitable to suppose that 
the nuns were actuated in their kindness to her by visions of future 
aggrandisement to their convent; yet is it too much to say, that such 
calculations were not left altogether out of mind? That she might de- 
vote herself to the cloister, was her uncle’s secret design; but, for the 
first two years of her residence at St Cloud, he preserved silence on the 
subject of his hopes. During the last two, he had often added the weight 
of his counsels to the influence of the nuns; but’ the high spirit and 
glowing fancy of Dora afforded him so faint a prospect of success, that 
he dared not mention his wish. He would willingly have prolonged 
the period of her convent life, but she had’ completed her eighteenth 
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year—the period at which her father’s will fixed her majority—and her 
return home must now be determined by her own choice. As a last hope, 
he painted in glowing colours the holy calm of a convent life, and 
placed in strong contrast the turmoil of conflicting passions to which 
she would be exposed by her return to the world ; but the negative his 
proposal met was so decided, that for a moment he forgot the calm 
policy that usually guided him, and was betrayed into a violence of 
manner, that aroused both the pride and resentment of his niece. 

“You forget, uncle,” she said, haughtily, “that I shall soon be of 
age, and that duty to myself, and those who depend upon me, require 
that I should assume that place in society God has given me. For one 
other month, you have power to keep me here; when it has expired, I 
intend to return to Ireland.” 

Mr Mowbray saw that he had gone too far, and immediately assumed 
his accustomed mildness; but, as he looked on the glowing eye of his 
youthful charge, he mentally resolved that her haughty spirit should be 
brought low. 

“Ere many years have passed, Dora,” he murmured, as he left the 
room, “ you will be glad to seek a refuge within those walls, from which 
now you hasten to fly.” 


CHAP. II. 


The sound of the vesper bell recalled Dora from the bright visions 
that had gradually taken the place of her mournful retrospections, and 
she hastened to the chapel. As the solemn notes of the organ, and the 
sweet voices of the nuns, rose upon her ear, her heart melted; and had 
her uncle been there, with his smooth words and insidious reasonings, on 
that night he might have obtained his long desired end, and the course 
of Dora’s life been changed. But the moment of excitement passed— 
the strong tide of feeling which rolled in an opposite direction resumed 
its way; and, though with meny tears, on the following morning she 
bade adieu to the kind friends and companions she was leaving, they 
were soon dried; and, ere the first day of her journey was over, a new- 
born sense of freedom and gladness filled her spirit, as they rapidly 
hastened along the vine-covered plains of France. 

Mr Mowbray wished to obliterate from her mind the recollection 
that he had urged her to follow any other than her present course, and 
the irresistible fascination which was felt by all who came within the 
sphere of his influence, was exercised so successfully towards his niece, 
that his society gave a fresh zest to the varied enjoyments opening be- 
fore her. 

After the travellers had landed in Ireland, an easy journey through 
the beautiful scenery of the south brought Dora in sight of her home. 
She had retained a vivid recollection of the scenery, yet she was hardly 
prepared for the magnificent landscape that opened before her. 

Carlington Castle stood on the declivity of a wooded hill. It was an 
ancient edifice built on a jutting crag, round the base of which rushed 
{ mountain torrent, that gradually widened into a river as it flowed 
through the park, until, at no great distance from the castle, it mingled 
ls waters with the sea, 

The sun was setting as Dora and her uncle approached the gate. 
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“Ts this my home!” she murmured, while a gush of mingled feeling 
overflowed her heart. The image of her grandmother arose before her, 
and she wept to think that she could not welcome the return of her child, 

At this moment, a sudden turn of the road brought them within sight 
of a multitude of people assembled to watch for their approach, and 
Dora’s thoughts were interrupted by shouts of delight and enthusiastic 
greetings. ‘The air resounded with exclamations of “ Long life to your 
ladyship.” “ Blessings on her beautiful face.” “ Ye’re welcome back to 
reign over us.” 

For some time, it was impossible to advance;. nor was it until the 
priest reminded them that the lady had had a long journey, and they 
must now suffer her to get quickly home, that a way was opened for the 
carriage. 

“Tis true for you, your rivirance,” they exclaimed. “ On wid ye, 
boys, to the castle! Hurrah!” But the clamour reached its height 
when the procession arrived at the gates of the castle. The portals of 
the old oak hall stood open, and a few of the elder domestics waited on 
the steps, while the rest were arranged in the hall. 

“ Make way, wid yees, will ye not? Didn’t I nurse her father—soft 
be his bed!” exclaimed an old woman, as she pushed her way through 
the crowd. “And have my ould eyes lived to see you again, mavour- 
neen ?” she exclaimed, as she threw her arms around Dora, and, seizing 
her hand, covered it with kisses. ‘ Blessin’s on ye, acushla machree! 
Sure this is all I prayed for sin’ ye went to furrin parts; and the Virgin 
has heard my prayer—her blessin’ be about you, dear!” Tears streamed 
down her aged cheeks as she spoke. Her ardent welcome went straight 
to Dora’s heart, and, raising the old woman from the ground, she clasped 
her in her arms, and heartily returned her salute. Deafening shouts of 
applause rent the air; but, as she turned to acknowledge them, her arm 
was touched by the priest, and, taking her hand, he directed her atten- 
tion to a lady who was descending the steps. Dora did not, at that 
moment, inquire why it was that the sight of this personage caused her 
involuntarily to retain nurse’s hand with a closer pressure, and threw a 
sudden chill over her excited feelings. Her sensations, however, ap- 
peared not unshared by the crowd, for the hurrahs and shoutings sank 
into whispered murmurs so low, that the rustling of the good lady’s stiff 
black satin was distinctly audible as she advanced. Her uncle had,a 
few days before, told her that this relative had promised to make Car- 
lington her home while the youth of her niece should render such ma- 
tronage desirable, and the recollection now brought a feeling somewhat 
resembling that with which she used to hear the stately mere assistant 
announce that the hour of recreation was over. She received and re- 
turned the old lady’s advances, however, with what grace she could, 
and, accepting the offered arm of the priest, passed through the hall, 
recognising some of the domesties whose faces she remembered. 

She could hardly wait to partake of the refreshment to which her 
grand-aunt invited her, before she ranged over the house, and revisited 
every familiar corner, and saw all the improvements effected since she 
left it. Her aunt accompanied her as far as the second storey, but left 
her there, whilst, with nurse, she explored every recess of the old castle, 
and mounted the battlements; but she had only for a few moments en- 
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joyed the beauty of the scene, when a message was brought from her 
aunt, begging her to come down to the drawing-room, as the evening 
was too far advanced for her remaining in the open air. Dora had never 
dreamt that it was possible to catch cold a. any hour of the night, and 
she reluctantly turned from watching the moon rise over ‘“‘ Cormack’s 
Tower”—an old ruin on the boundary of the park, regarding which, 
nurse had just been relating a ghostly legend. 

“Was I not fit to be trusted with the care of my own child?” mut- 
tered nurse, as she followed her down stairs. 

“Come away, my dear,” said her aunt, as she entered the drawing- 
rom. “ You had better have waited till the morning, before you exposed 
yourself to the air. You must have some gruel before you go to bed, 
to prevent your taking cold.” 

“Oh, no, aunt! I never take cold,” answered Dora, carelessly. “I 
leag to visit with you to-morrow, uncle, some of the beautiful spots I 
have been looking at to-night.” 

“T think Mr Mowbray will agree with me, that it would be well to 
rest for a few days,” said Miss Beauford, 

Dora looked annoyed. She felt as if an invisible chain was winding 
itself around her, and she was grateful when the priest saved her the 
necessity of replying. 

She was fatigued, and not unwillingly complied with her aunt’s re- 
quest, that she would retire early to bed. 

An undefined sense of relief came over her when she felt she was alone; 
but she had not long enjoyed her solitude, when she was disturbed by a 
knock at the door, which was quickly followed by the entrance of nurse. 

“Oh, nurse, I am glad it is you!” she exclaimed. 

“And who else should it be, acushla, but yer ould nurse come to pil- 
low yer head, now ye’re back in yer father’s halls. Come, darlin’, and 
see here;” and she took Dora’s hand, and led her to the window. ‘The 
moon had gone down, and it was now dark, but the light of bonfires 
blazed on every mountain’s height. ‘ See the rejoicin’ to get you back 
again, dear; and as well they may. His rivirance has been kind and 
good, but he wasn’t always here, and them furriners wish no good to 
ould Ireland; but never mind them, dear—it’s yourself that’s the right- 
ful lady here, and there’s not one in the land but would run night and 
day to do yer biddin’.” 

“But what do you mean, nurse?” asked Dora, with a perplexed air; 
“who am I not to mind?” 

“Nothin’, nothin’,” replied nurse; “only never heed them that 
throuble ye.” 

At this moment, another summons was heard at the door, and nurse 
hastened to answer it. Dora heard an English accent deliver a request 
from Miss Beauford, that her niece would drink the basin of gruel, and 
g0 quickly to bed. 

“Tell your lady that Miss Mowbray is just agoing,” said nurse, as 
she took the basin, and closed the door. 

“Who is that, nurse ?” 

“It is Mrs Harris, Miss Beauford’s English maid, my lady.” Nurse 
sid no more, but a certain intonation in her voice showed Dora that 

3 Harris was no favourite. She did not, however, pursue the sub- 
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ject, but changed it, by making inquiries for some of her old friends, 
whom she had not recognised among the servants in the hall. Most of 
them, she learned, had married, and settled on the estate ; and before 
nurse left her, she had revived her recollections of all but the most re- 
mote portions of the property, and made acquaintance, at least by name, 
with most of the tenants. 

“* May the saints be about yer head, my darlin’,” said nurse, as she 
drew her curtains ; “ will I not bring ye something better than that 
washy stuff?” 

* No, thank you, nurse, I do not want anything to-night; come to me 
early in the morning.” 

All was now quiet around; but Dora felt no inclination to sleep. 
She drew back the curtains which nurse had closely drawn, and from 
the deep recessed window opposite, gazed upon the paling bonfires, and 
the dark trees waving in the low night wind. Many thoughts crowded 
upon her mind—remembrances of her childish days, and her beloved 
grandmother, whom she almost fancied near, blended with a glow of 
grateful affection towards the warm-hearted people to whom she had re- 
turned. For some time she pleased her fancy, by picturing all the good 
she would do amongst them. Gradually visions of smiling cottages and 
happy faces assumed a more dreamlike character, and audible blessings 
seemed to breathe around her as she fell asleep. 


CHAP. III. 
At an early hour next morning, Dora was awakened by the bright 


sunbeams shining into her room. She rose, and, throwing open the 
window, gazed out, enchanted with the beauty of the scene, and was out 
on the lawn whilst it was yet wet with the morning dew. She passed 
through the flower-garden into a path that skirted a wood, and rambled 
on, gathering wild-flowers as she went, and carolling snatches of her 
native songs. She was too happy for serious thought of any kind; 
an exuberant sense of joy overflowed her heart, and life seemed to open 
before her an unclouded vista of brightness. Yet, in the midst of 
her wild glee, she longed for something to share it with her. Hada 
friend been near, or even a dog, from whom she might catch some echo 
of her gladness. At this moment, she was startled by the sound of an 
approaching footstep; a quick rustling among the underwood was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a beautiful spaniel. He stopped short, and, 
fixing his bright, black eyes for a moment on her, uttered a short bark 
of joy, and bounded towards her. “ Fidéle, my own dog,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her arms round the neck of her favourite, whilst he tried to 
lick her face and hands, uttering all the while a low whine of delight. 

As Dora rose from the ground, Lanty, nurse’s grandson, emerged 
from the wood. 
‘ “ How are you, Lanty?” she said, shaking hands warmly with her old 
riend. 

“I’m well, thanks to yer ladyship ; and much the better for seeing 
ye back, ma’am, as there ” 

“And I’m glad to be amongst you, Lanty. But where has Fidéle 
come from? My uncle told me he was lost!” 

“ And so was he, plase yer honourable ladyship ; and a weary search 
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it was that myself and Rory Maccormach had for him, the crathur ; 
for he had been away three days, and we had all as one given him up 
for dead. And so it was getting purty late on the third day, and we 
were passing by the Banshee’s Crag, that yer ladyship will remember 
down by the shore. ‘There had been gipsies in it a little afore; but it 
was quiet enough then. Says I, will ye step in here for a moment, 
Rory, boy, seys I, to shun the shower that’s coming over Clack-na-bin 
just now, for it had been thundering all the afternoon. So we crept 
into a far corner, and I took out my flask wid a drop of the crathur, for, 
by your lave, we’d had a long day’s thravel, and just then I heard a low 
moaning in a corner, and I thought I knowed the voice; so, Fiddle 
says 1; and then I heard it again, and when I had moved some straw, 
there was the poor baist in the corner, and sadly ill-treated he had been. 
We thought, yer ladyship, the gipsies had stolen him, but how he got 
hurt as he did, I never could guess. Anyhow, Rory an me wrapped 
him up, and carried him home, and my gran’mother looked after him, 
lady, as if he were a Christian. He got well in a few days, wid good 
tratement, an he’s followed me, the crathur, ever since. But,.arrah, now, 
isn’t there nathur in the dumb baist? see how he knowed ye’r ladyship 
at oncet.” 

“Try if he will follow me, Lanty,” said Dora; “call him back.” 

She walked on without taking any notice of the dog. He look wist- 
fully for a moment, and then bounded after her. Lanty called him, but 
Fidéle only turned, and, wagging his tail, as if apologising for leaving 
his kind master, hastened after Dora. 

“Good luck to you, thin, my fine fellow,” said Lanty. “It’s the 
sowl of an Irishman that’s in him. He knows his duty—the baist; bad 
res to them that ’ud turn from a lady, let alone her asking thim to fol- 
ow her.” 

He made his lowest bow, and departed, while Dora and Fidéle pur- 
sued their way together. ‘They were some distance from home, when 
the gong sounded for breakfast. Dora was returning by what .appeared 
a shorter path, when she found the way closed up. No gate was 
visible; so, mounting the fence, she leaped easily to the ground on the 
opposite side, and was suddenly confronted by Mrs Harris. 

“Miss Beauford desired me to say she is waiting breakfast for you, 
ma’am,” 

Dora hastened on, and in a few moments reached the door of the 
castle, where Mr Mowbray met her, and, bidding her good morning in 
his blandest manner, led her into the breakfast-room. Miss Beauford 
was there, dressed in her stiffest satin, and wearing her stateliest as- 
pect. 

“Good morning, Miss Mowbray,” she said, in a tone that threw a 
sudden damp over Dora’s gay spirits. “ I hope you have had a pleasant 
ramble? A long one, at least, it has been, as Harris tells me you have 
heen out since daybreak. It was not very customary for young ladies, 
in my day, to roam over the country alone before breakfast, and be ab- 
sent from morning prayers.’ 

“Dora did not know the hour of prayers,” said Mr Mowbray, mildly. 
“She will have learnt it by to-morrow.” 

Dora’s look thanked him for this timely interference: “I think I did 
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hear a bell while I was on the shore,” she said. “I will remember the 
hour in future.” 

“TF am sure you will set an example to your tenants, of that strict 
observance of God’s worship in which you have been educated,” said 
the priest; “‘ but now you must, I am sure, be hungry.” 

Equanimity was restored, but, alas! it was of short duration. Fiddle 
burst into the room, dripping with a recent plunge in the sea, He 
rushed towards his mistress; but, stopping as he passed Miss Beauford’s 
chair, shook himself so heartily, that a shower of briny drops fell on the 
satin gown. 

“Upon my word, this is too much!” exclaimed the wrathful lady, 
rising with heightened colour from her chair. “ Pray, ring the bell, 
Mr Mowbray; what insufferable carelessness to suffer the dog to escape 
from the kennel!” 

* No, no!” exclaimed Dora, hastily. ‘ He must not be sent to the 
kennel. Down, Fidéle—down, sir! I am very sorry, aunt, that he 
has behaved so ill. He must be taught better manners for the future.” 

“ Oh! he is your dog, Miss Mowbray. I was not aware of that; I think 
it might be possible to find a more lady-like pet than that great setter.” 

“He is a beautiful dog—a true King Charles,” said Dora; but be- 
fore the question of Fidéle’s merits could be further discussed, Mr 
Mowbray wisely interposed. 

“ Where did you find him?” he inquired. “ Lanty told me he was 
lost before I left Ireland last autumn.” 

“I met him with Lanty this morning. He thinks he must have 
been stolen by the gipsies; but he and Rory Maccormach found him 
half dead in the old barn on the sea-shore.” 

Miss Beauford assumed her most dignified demeanour, but, for the 
present, made no further remark. For some time the conversation was 
carried on exclusively between Dora and the priest; at last, the good 
lady condescended to show some interest in the subject, and asked a few 
questions relating to her convent life. 

“ The abbess must have been a very sensible person,” said she at last, 
“though she allows many indulgences unknown in the convent where 
I was educated. We were not allowed to speak, except during the hours § 
of recreation; and, in many other ways, a wholesome discipline was 
maintained, in which the Abbess of St Cloud appears to have been 
rather deficient.” ; 

“ The rules for the nuns were very strict,” said Dora; “ but I believe 
the abbess thought it unnecessary for those whose vocation was the 
world to observe regulations so rigid.” ial 

“None more highly than the young need self-discipline and restraint, 
said the venerable lady. “ Well would it have been, Miss Mowbray, had 
the holy instructions you have received led to your choice of a religious 
life; that is the highest distinction to which you could have aspired. 

“No, no,” said Dora, playfully, as she rose from the table; “I love 
the free hills too well ever to be shut up like a caged bird.” She walked 
to the window, and sang a few lines of the song, ‘I wont be a nun. 

Her aunt appeared greatly shocked by her levity. : 

“If you must sing such vain songs, Miss Mowbray,” she said,“ let 
me beg that it may at least not be in my presence.” 
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Dora looked surprised ; a glow of impatient feeling rushed to her fair 
cheek, but she repressed the passing irritation. 

“What can have become of the post-bag,” said Mr Mowbray. “Surely 
the letters are very late.” 

At this moment the bag was brought in, and the little party were soon 
busy with its contents. 

“May I look at these,” said Miss Beauford, taking up one of a packet 
addressed to Dora. 

“J will read part of them to you,” she replied; “for the most part 
they are private.” 

“IT never heard of a young lady having anything private from her 
natural guardians,” said Miss Beauford, drawing herself up in her most 
stately manner. ‘I must say I cannot consent to such concealments. 
All manner of improprieties may be carried on, while no one has power 
tocontrol them. I am sure Mr Mowbray cannot approve of such pro- 
ceedings.” 

“T certainly cannot approve of insubordination towards those who are 
set over you,” replied Mr Mowbray. 

“Surely it is no infringement of duty,” said Dora, indignantly, “to 
preserve sacred the confidence of friends. ‘There are some things into 
which I can never suffer intrusion.” 

The priest’s brow lowered. 

“It is well,” he said, “ for the self-willed spirits that would hasten to 
their own destruction, that the Church has imposed upon such the duty 
of confession.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and Miss Beauford held out her hand 
as ifto receive the letters. 

“T have told you already, aunt,” said Dora, “ the letters are private, 
and the betrayal of confidence is a sin I shall never have to confess.” 

She rose, and, hastening to her room, placed the contested letters in 
her writing desk, and sat down to calm the agitation which the scene 
that had just passed had aroused. She felt little inclination to return 
to her aunt’s society, and spent some hours alone. The beauty of the 
day at last tempted her out; and she was sitting on the stone steps of a 
terrace that descended by flights of steps into a dingle, and forming the 
plan of a new flower garden on the smooth slope of the velvet turf, when 
she was summoned to luncheon. Determined not to be too late a second 
time, she hastily entered the house, and found Miss Beauford alone. 

The meal passed almost in silence, notwithstanding Dora’s repeated 
efforts to restore a state of harmony. Anger was with her an evanes- 
cent feeling, and the natural sweetness of her disposition disposed her 
to be on happy terms with those among whom she lived. Her efforts, 
however, for the present were vain. 

“What are your plans for this afternoon?” she said as they rose. 
“Shall we drive, or would you prefer walking?” 

“T do not intend to go out to-day,” said her aunt stiffly. 

“Do you not? Shall we, then, spend a quiet afternoon?” 

“Tam oceupied in my room to-day ; but, if you wish to walk beyond 
the garden, Mrs Harris will accompany you.” 

“No, thank you, I will ride,” said Dora; and ringing the bell, she 
ordered her horse, before Miss Beauford had time to interpose. 
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“Tam astonished, Miss Mowbray,” she exclaimed, “ to hear you make 
such a proposal, to ride over the country, with only a wild Irish 
groom toattend you. Really, if such are your ideas of propriety, I think 
there is much need that your actions be under the control of some one 
whose judgment is more sound than your own!” 

This was going too far. Dora turned, as she was about to leave the 
room; and, drawing up her slight figure to its full height, she said, with 
a quiet dignity that would have silenced almost any one, 

“My dear aunt, I am fully sensibleof your kindness in coming to 
live with me, and it is my wish that you should find this a happy home; 
but to-day, at the beginning of our life together, let us fully understand 
each other. For the next four days, my actions, by law, must be sub- 
ject to the will of my guardians, but to noone else. After that time, I 
shall be uncontrolled mistress of my conduct, and by every one must be 
treated as such.” 

She left the room without waiting for a reply. 

As she crossed the hall, she heard the sound of retiring carriage 
wheels, and was met by a servant with cards. 

“ Why were they not admitted ?” she inquired, looking at the names. 

“ Because they are a Protestant family, my lady; and his rivirence 
tould me only to admit those of the thrue Church.” 

“ Let every one be admitted, O’Brien, unless J give orders to the con- 
trary,” she said. 

** Well, shure this is a bother I’m in,” said the man when he was out 
of hearing. ‘I would’nt go agin her ladyship at no rate; and shure 
it’s my mistress she is. But thin there’s the praste. Oh! well, I'll just 
be after telling his rivirence I forgot; or maybe sometimes I didn't 
know whether they were of the thrue faith or not.” 

Dora mounted the spirited young horse Lanty had been training for 
her; and, followed by her attendant, cantered over the smooth grassy 
slopes. She felt as if escaped into new life and liberty, and prolonged 
her ride till near the dinner hour. Her spirits were invigorated; and 
she descended to the drawing-room, full of hope that a few days anda 
little decision would terminate her present annoyances. 





FIELDS AND FACTORIES. 


Ir is difficult to divest the mind of preconceptions. Doubtless the de- 
scription which two men, equally honest and equally able, may give of 
the same thing, will receive distinctive colouring from the minds of the 
respective writers. For example, the subject indicated by the title of this 
paper will suggest at once, without any chain of reasoning or examina- 
tion of facts, two opposite conclusions to two different minds. The man 
of poetic sympathies, or of retiring habits, the naturalist or the student, 
will feel himself drawn by gentle yet powerful attractions to the green 
fields of his native parish, and will, in imagination, revisit the scenes of 
his boyish sports and his early attachments,—scenes, all the sweeter now 
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from the contrast of daily anxieties, and ever-recurring cares: leaping 
from his prison-house in the great city, in which he is a slave to his 
professional avocations, notwithstanding the assurance of the newspaper 
at his elbow, that he is a Briton and a freeman, he will away to the 
woods, the grassy nook, or the streamlet, where his feet skipped merrily 
in early years, and fancy that the confused noise of the thronged streets 
is but the leaping of the cascade near his father’s dwelling. Another 
reader, whose property has set the power-loom in motion, or who, dis- 
gusted with the petty tyranny of landlords, and anxious for the material 
prosperity of the people, desires that the latter may get “a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” without the bondage of rural serfdom, seizes 
upon the term factories, as indicative at once of individual freedom and 
national advancement. Now, we can understand both these men, and 
cou'd listen with patience to all they have to say, and, perhaps, with a 
general approval of much that each might advance. The real task of 
the self-constituted umpire would be, how to hold the balance betweén 
them, so as to secure their concurrence in a final verdict. Despairing 
of this, however, and leaving the advocate for fields and the counsel for 
factories, each in possession of his brief, we shall pursue our own plan 
—attending occasionally to the suggestions of others with.our wonted 
courtesy, but resolved to be prompted by none—which is to take a 
general view of the question, which the modern state of society has 
brought so prominently before the public mind. If we succeed in con- 
tributing aught to the formation of correct views, 7. ¢., views in accord- 
ance with truth, in the minds of our readers, the design of this paper 
will be realised. Our thoughts may be distributed over the social, po- 
litical, and educational characteristics of the rural and manufacturing 
portions of the population respectively. 


SOCIAL. 


The great change which manufacturing industry has produced, and 
is producing, upon the social habits of that portion of our people more 
immediately influenced by it, has repeatedly elicited attention from 
thoughtful and patriotic men.; and associated as it is both with the past 
and the future, both with the history and prospects of our common 
country, we feel that it deserves at our hands something more than a 
passing reference, or incidental allusion. It may, indeed, be somewhat 
difficult to run a parallel, or institute a minute comparison between fields 
and factories, or between agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, as 
these respectively influence the social habits of the labouring—the 
wealth-producing classes ; but this should not deter any thoughtful man 
from the attempt, especially when it is recollected that the social con- 
dition of a people is in reality the base of the pyramid. If this be un- 
sound, the superstructure cannot stand. If this be unhealthy, we shall 
have a diseased nation, notwithstanding the efforts of a well-organised 
system of police, and the influences emanating from educational insti- 
tutes. The voluntary intercourse of the people with each other, their 
interchange of opinions and views, their mutual sympathies, and the 
concurrent inoculation of habit, by contact with habit, have far more to 
do with the creation and modification of social character than the appli- 
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cation of either moral or civil law. We fear this is too much over. 
looked. It is the silent stream that shapes the social landscape. The 
people make themselves what they are. The shopmate is an effectual 
preacher to his companions. They hear his voice, comprehend the 
meaning of his text, understand his homely illustrations, and readi] 

acquiesce in his conclusions. Social reformers frequently err by the 
largeness of their prescriptions. ‘They propose an agency too huge for 
the work to be done; set up a machinery too cumbrous for efficient 
action; and the strength spent in giving motion to this machinery, fails 
to reach the subject for whose improvement it was constructed. It is 
by intercommunion and the interchange of conviction among themselves 
that the operatives acquire a firm hold upon, and sometimes a logical 
mode of giving utterance to, their cherished opinions. Now, it is ob- 
vious that, whether for good or evil, this association of multitudes must 
be powerfully operative. It is not an individual will dictating, but a 
multitude of wills, individually free, consenting. This is, in fact, the 
source of coherence. Herein lies the aggregate strength. It is not 
isolated authority, but combined conviction. They are a law unto 
themselves. And each, feeling that he is one in a democratic brother. 
hood, stands, not as the initial numeral giving name to the whole, but 
as a link in a chain of social influence, which may do good or evil, as 
virtue or vice predominates for the time being. ‘This, however, is only 
abstract. But whilst the social condition of the manufacturing classes 
must be determined by facts, we require, as a matter of simple justice, 
that these considerations be taken into account by the judge of facts 
It is neither fair nor logical to denounce manufacturing towns as the 
hotbeds in which vice is generated, whilst the influence of numbers is 
overlooked. Hard names and indignant epithets respecting the alleged 
corruptions consequent upon factory labour, go for just what they are 
worth with men who look at both sides of a question. A “nervous” 
lady complained bitterly to us the other day against the frightful inno- 
vation of railway travelling, mentioning a recent case in which two 
passengers had been severely injured; and aflirming very positively 
that such a thing could not have happened by the good old stage-coach. 
“ Possibly not, madam,” we replied; “but, to.make good your point of 
comparison, you ought to affirm that thirty stage-coaches would have 
accomplished the journey of eighty miles without injury to two passen- 
gers; for it would have required at least thirty to have contained all 
that travelled on that occasion by one single train.” Now we suggest, 
that if the congregation of many persons in one place be so productive 
of vice as the admirers of “rural innocence” assert, they ought to be 
able to show not only that the number of committals for crime in a ma- 
nufacturing town equals the number of committals for crime in an agri- 
cultural district embracing the same population, but that the former 
greatly exceeds the latter. This is required by the hypothesis; for if 
20,000 persons living in the same town are necessarily the generators 
of vice, their vice will be much more marked and odious than that of 
20,000 persons scattered over an agricultural county. We mourn over 
the melancholy amount of crime which poisons the social condition of 
the working classes all over the land; but we must have truth on this 
as on other subjects, as nothing can be gained either by concealment on 
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the one hand, or exaggeration on the other. We admit that there may 
be certain forms of vice prevalent in large towns, which do not obtain 
in rural parishes ; but this cannot of itself alter our opinion that the 
social state—of course we include morality under this head—of the 
manufacturing population is, upon the whole, more virtuous than that 
of the agricultural. We have not, generally speaking, great faith in 
figures; but the following abstract of the increase respectively of popu- 
lation and crime, strongly supports the opinion we cherish :—* The in- 
crease of population in the great manufacturing districts of England, 
from 1831 to 1845, was 28.6 per cent., and the increase of detected crime, 
in proportion to population, 23.6; the increase of population in the 
agricaltural districts was 13.7, and the increase of crime 25.6.” It 
would, indeed, be a calamitous counterpoise to the amount of physical 
comfort resulting from manufacturing industry, if moral deterioration 
were its constant attendant. ‘The question of wages is in our view really 
amoral question. It is an old doctrine, the changes upon which have 
been rung a thousand times, that ignorance and crime stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. Perhaps this doctrine is more 
venerable for antiquity than soundness. We do not deny that ignorance 
and crime are frequently found united, but are they not both effects— 
we speak not now of the corruption of human nature, for that is univers 
sal—of poverty in a vast majority of cases? There is a connection be- 
tween starvation-wages and crime, to which employers, both in fields 
and factories, would do well to look somewhat narrowly. The factory 
hand is much better paid than the field labourer, and the temptation to 
crime against society is weakened in that proportion. 

Let us, then, step to the agricultural counties, and see whether this 
statement will bear the light; We know it will offend preconceptions, 
as it does our own, to find the Elysium of the country far less like the 
Garden of Eden than our poets would have us to believe. The 
“Georgics,” and the “ Seasons,” with their enchanting pictures of pas- 
toral life, plead strongly for a triumphant verdict in favour of fields, 
Peace, innocence, and virtue, the beautiful three, are supposed to inhabit 
the glens and valleys, and to sanctify by their presence the rural dis- 
triets of the country ; and there are not wanting men who carry their 
admiration of the primitive employment so far as to be ready to accept 
with it all the departed glories of feudalism. The jolly old squire and 
his matronly dame ; the “baron” of beef and the flowing tankard ; the 
pipe, the song, and the dance; the matchless merriments of traditional 
festivals ; the venerable peasant who had never changed masters, with 
his chain cf descendants down to the fourth generation, all frolic and 
joy on the well-shaven lawn ; the blessed ignorance of the modern in- 
ventions of politics, newspapers, and railroads ; the undoubted loyalty 
of the people, first to the lord of the manor, and next to the personage 
who happened to occupy the throne; with the attachment of all to the 
ivy-dressed church, and the reverence of all for the comfortable-looking 
priest;—these things are unquestionably beautiful in the pages of 
Scott, but we fear they are mythical, or, at least, traditional, for the 
agricultural counties of England exhibit nothing like them in the 
present day. It is a melancholy fact that, deducting the occasional 
exhibition of gala-days and tomfoolery, when some of the landed 
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aristocracy “move condescendingly” among their labourers, and listen 
to their song of resigned humility— 
“Oh! let us love our occupations, 

Bless the squire and his-relations, 

Live upon our daily rations, 

And always know our proper stations !” 
—the experience of our ploughmen and vinedressers is one of almost 
uninterrupted privation. We are well aware that the condition of the 
framework-knitters, and others of that class, is described by competent 
witnesses as one of “ miserable depression ;” but, 

“In the great rural districts, comprising the three counties of Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Essex, and containing a population of 156,000 persons, looking to agriculture alone 
for subsistence, elaborate calculations show a result of about L.21 per annum as the 
average amount of wages paid to each labourer, i. ¢., about 8s, a-week. Dorsetshire 
has long had a bad pre-eminence on the score of low. wages. In this respect, how- 
ever, it differs but slightly from the other agricultural counties. The general rate 
of wages is 7s. a-week for strong active men. In some cases, a further reduction has 
been attempted to 6s. Carters and others in somewhat confidential employments 
are paid 8s. and 9s.* At Ben, a village visited, the customary sum was 7s. ;— 
those who were not exactly able-bodied men were getting 5s. and 6s, They had to 
pay house-rent and-fuel out of this, whether they earned 7s., 6s., or 5s. There were 
no perquisites or privileges of any character to.eke out the wages. In stating, how- 
ever, the wages of the agricultural labourer to be so much—6s. or 7s. a-week—we 
may be misunderstood. The fact is, he is not paid by the week at all, but by the 
day, and only for the days on which he actually has employment. During some 
seasons of the year he cannot get this; during certain states of the weather he cannot 
get it; and at such times his wages are reduced to 4s.,to 3s., or to nothing. One man 
getting 1s. a-day said:—‘ The farmershave nearly got in all their seed, and then we may 
go about our business.’ That a vast amount of physical suffering and of moody dis- 
satisfaction exist, is a consequence that can surprise no one. The habitations which 
the people are obliged to make use of are miserable in the extreme, seldom possess- 
ing more than two rooms, destitute of the arrangements necessary for cleanliness and 
decency, and, ina very large proportion of cases, damp, unwholesome, and dilapidated, 
Yet, for the miserable accommodation afforded by these hovels, an enormously high 
rent has to be paid, thus materially reducing the scanty pittance which, as we have 
seen, is all the agricultural labourer is able to earn.” + 





* The average wage of the labourer in Scotland is 9s. per week. In some few in- 
stances, the farmer pays 10s.; hut it is feared that this comparatively high rate wil 
soon cease. The following items make up the annual income of the most favourably 
situated Scotch hind or ploughman :— 

OOte.sscsccsssdccrscersedercees@ QUOTEOES, | PObRLOS s.e5seireserees1 00 YOrGs. 

MBATUBY: cisssaeseciicocscagevexs i One Cow. 

Beans and pease... ; Money....000000000 ee ‘ 

MNIMODR Gs .ccvdconcsecccavbarsens 2 bushels. | Harvest............0000 One month’s food. 
He has a cottage and vegetable garden, as rent of which, he furnishes a reaper (0t 
pays money equal tothe wage of one) for 20 days, during harvest. Coal is carried 
to his door; and during winter he is allowed for his cow, in addition to housing and 
straw, two cart-loads of turnips. He is allowed his choice of oats; and has guaran 
teed to him a fixed price for part of them. This fixed sum is seldom below, but 
almost always above the market prize. The average weekly wages of a ploughman 
so situated is full 10s.; but at present the income of many of this class is below this 
sum.—£ditor. 

+ See appendix to “The Working Classes of Great Britain: Their present Conti- 
tion, and the Means of their Improvement and Elevation.” A valuable and ably 
written prize essay. By the Rev. Samuel G, Green, A.B., of Taunton. London: Snow. 
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Amidst the domestic distress, and mental anxiety consequent upon 
sich privation,.is it wonderful that, when the restraining influence of 
vligious principles does not operate, there should be found social de- 
gradation, heartburning envy of the abundance which their own toil 
and sweat have created, but in which they dare not share, and many 
petty acts of theft which harden the heart by repetition, until they reach 
their frightful development in the blazing ricks of the farm-yard? A 
Suffolk farm-labourer said, with reference to the deductions made from 
his weekly 8s., for days and parts of days upon which he was unable to 
work:—‘ There’s some weeks that we only gets 4s.; sometimes less than 
that, and in very wet weather we gets nothing at ali.” ‘* ‘Then how,” he 
was asked, “‘ do you manage to subsist, and pay Is. 6d. a-week for that 
cottage of yours?” “ We can’t do it on our wages, you may be sure,” he 
replied; “the truth is, master, that we are often driven to do a many 
things those times that we wouldn’t do if we could help it. It’s very 
hard for us to starve, and we sometimes pulls some turnips, or p’raps 
potatoes, out of some of the fields unbeknown to the farmers.” fere, 
we submit, is the whole theory of that process of crime from evil to 
worse, the full-blown iniquity of which has made the history of some of 
the agricultural districts infamous. Injustice cannot be perpetrated 
with impunity; even in this world it is sure to be punished; and the 
sins of the taskmasters who have ground the faces of the poor rebound 
with terrible force upon their own heads. We would address those 
whoare verily guilty in this matter, the rich landowners and aristocrats 
of wealthy England, who are living in pleasure, and wasting abun- 
dance upon horses and dogs—we would address them in words of em- 
phatie significance from a book which they would do well to study:— 
“Behold, the hire of the labourers whe have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them who 
have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” It is 
futile to tell us that they cannot help this state of things. This beautiful 
and fertile country is crowded with a population of starving men and 
women, whilst its rich soil yearly teems with the results of their wretch- 
edly remunerated labours.. Such an anomalous state of things cannot 
long continue without frightful consequences. ‘There lies before us a 
book,* whose details and revelations are most harrowing. It is posi- 
tively painful to read it; but the facts contained in it are indisputable, 
for the author is a man of probity, and a minister of religion, who has 
long lived and laboured as a Christian philanthropist among the Oxford- 
shire peasantry, whose dire condition he has described in plain words, 
and dedicated the volume to-the prime minister, Lord John Russell. 
We have room only for one: short extract. bearing immediately upon 
our subjects — 


“Tt cannot reasonably be expected,” says Mr Ferguson, “ that a people so com- 
pletely degraded and crushed as the rural peasantry are, should be either very moral 
orintelligent. We have visited many a cottage in which from eight to eleven per- 
fons, and including grown-up sons and daughters, all sleep in one small room; and 





* The Impending, Dangers of Our Country. By W. Fsravson, Bicester, Oxon, 
london: Ward and Co. 
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upon nothing better than a bundle of rags. Our attention was called a few months 
ago to a case where fifteen, including THREE MARRIED FAMILIES, live in one small cot. 
tage, and fourteen of whom sleep in the same room/ [The capitals and italics are Mr 
Ferguson’s.] We have come in contact with cases where a grown-up sister and 
brother (the younger of whom was turned sixteen) slept together—not, however, 
from any choice of theirs, but because their poor parents had not the means of making 
up separate beds for them. No wonder that there are so many illegitimate children 
ever starting into being in our towns and villages! The want of chastity among the 
working classes, as well as among those who are above them in rank and station, is 
most flagrant. This is true of every part of the country; but we confine our stric- 
tures to those places of which we have some accurate knowledge. The promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, both married and single, is carried on among the labouring 
classes to a degree which, if the whole truth, so far as it is known to us, were to be 
stated, would rend the hearts of the modest and virtuous, and astound the friends of 
morality and common decency. It is a great mistake to suppose that certain sinsto 
which we need not more particularly allude here, are more extensively encouraged 
and practised.in our large towns and cities than they are in the obscure villages and 
small towns of our rural districts. If the population of an agricultural province were 
collected into one large mass of people, and examined in the light of truth and virtue, 
it would be seen that both the quality and number of unclean and immoral practices 
by which the bulk of the peasantry are degraded and ruined, are greater and more 


debasing in our provinces than they are, numbers being equal, in our large towns and 
cities,” 


The writer adds, what otherwise we should have added, “ This asser- 
tion may startle those who have not examined the very unpleasant sub- 
ject.” It does startle; it does more; it distresses.* And, on account 


of all that is serene, and beautiful, and lovely in the sweet face of na- 
ture, we heartily wish that our finding had been very different from 
what it is; but stern, bitter truth stares us in the face, and we drop the 
subject with an unavailing sigh over the bodies and souls of the rural 
population of England. 


POLITICAL. 


The distribution of political privileges over the British Islands is far 
from being equal. Earnest reformers have long, loudly, and justly 
eomplained of the partiality of the electoral franchise. Some portions 
of the nation are more than represented (at least if the number of repre- 
sentatives, compared with population, be a fair criterion), whilst others 
are inadequately represented, and the great majority of the people not 
at all! The Reform Bill has failed to realise the expectations of its 
supporters, and has left untouched some of the most vexatious evils of 
the country. Still it was a step in the right direction, and a boon of 
the right kind, so far as it went. But, assuredly, even that instalment 
of justice to the British people would have been withheld, but for the 





* Melancholy as this picture is of the social and moral condition of the rural p> 
Sosa of England, the scene is not much relieved when you come to Scotland, 
here is in the north more intelligence; but the standard of morality is little, 
at all, higher. One cause of this in both countries is the miserable cottages ™ 
which the rural population are compelled to dwell; but, in both countries, it is gratl- 


fying to know that landlords are beginning to provide for their superior accomm 
dation.— Editor. 
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determined and reiterated demands of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing cities and towns of the empire. They formed the armies of right 
against might, and of justice against corruption, in that remarkable 
struggle; they, too, formed the mighty backing power which sustained 
the eloquent advocates of free trade in corn, at a subsequent period; 
and if ever a proper distribution of the franchise, and a full representa- 
tion of the people, shall be enacted by Parliament, the law will be in 
answer to the loud and earnest requests of the same intelligent parties. 
We say intelligent, for we hold that the recognition of a civil right long 
withheld, and the presentation of a claim for that right, are proofs of 
intelligence which no government can afford to despise. We need not 
remind our readers, that the voice of the rural districts, on the occasion 
to which we allude, was feeble and fitful, compared with that which 
arose fom the seats of manufacturing industry. We put entirely out 
of the question the field-labourers: they are, in all these matters, as 
much a nonentity as the slaves of South America. So far as citizen- 
ship is concerned, they have no being. But even the petty farmers, 
who might be supposed to have an opinion of their own, were so en- 
tirely dependent, as tenants-at-will, upon the breath of their powerful 
masters, that the votes of a few lords of the soil were supposed to repre- 
snt the agricultural districts of England. Of course, those votes were 
generally given in opposition to the prayer for an extended suffrage; 
yet the nobles of the soil were ultimately out-voted in the national coun- 
cils by the real representatives of the despised shopocracy, and the 
virtual representatives of the maligned, “‘ unwashed” artisan. In fact, 
%0 far as political influence is concerned, we hold (though that is no 
reason why he should not bona fide have the privilege of a freeman) 
that the intelligent mechanic or workman, in the manufacturing towns, 
who has no vote, has greater power than the enfranchised petty farmer. 
The latter has the name without the reality of citizenship; the former 
has, to a great extent, the reality without the name. If this be so, the 
political state of ‘‘ factories” is immeasurably superior to that of “ fields.” 
In the former, those causes which we have already seen influencing 
social habits, operate still more powerfully in the formation and develop- 
ment of political opinion. Politics are not only the staple subject of 
conversation, of discussion, of debate, but they are studied, canvassed, 
and examined, in many cases with a shrewdness which would surprise 
some professed politicians, and with an amount of common sense which 
would be a useful acquisition to certain members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, This is no exaggeration; nor is the fact itself at all wonderful. 
Let it be recollected that the incessant mental activity of manufacturers, 
nill-owners, and employers, arising both from the consciousness of the 
heavy responsibility of their position, and the knowledge of the fluctuat- 
ing state of the markets, which are so rapidly affected by political moye- 
ments, communicates itself to the thousands of workmen in their em- 
ploy. Though many of them may have recently come from the green 
fields where they were starving, to the smoke-covered towns of Eng!and 
and Scotland, attracted, by the din of machinery which seemed to clank 
upon their ears the pleasing sound of “ Bread! bread!” these latter are 
soon aroused from lethargy by the new circumstances of their being, 
aud elevated to an appreciation of these facts: that they, too, have a 
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stake in the market, have the most valuable of all capital—labour—to 
invest in the common stock—that they are not mere animated pieces 
of machinery, having no more interest in the community than the horses 
or oxen they were accustomed to drive at the plough—that the prosperity 
of their employers is essential to their prosperity—that, in fact, the re- 
lation between them is a joint stock relation—and that the proceedings 
of Parliament, which they had formerly, whenever they heard of the 
existence of the thing, conceived of as elegant amusements for the 
nobles of the land, are, in reality, serious matters fraught with good or 
evil, , or adversity, to them, their children, and their country at 
large. These impressions rapidly change the aspect of the world to 
their eyes. The new light which breaks thus upon their understand- 
ing, teaches them that they have both duties and responsibilities; and 
when they take into account at once their personal loyalty to the crown, 
and the national mischiefs which result from partial legislation, and the 
existence of laws which are clearly inimical to the altered, and ever 
altering, state of the country, they feel it at once personally unjust, and 
nationally injurious, that they should have no voice in the election of 
the men who compose the House of Commons, and whose conduct there 
affects, and is intended to affect, all the mercantile, commercial, educa- 
tional, and even religious interests of the empire. And, allowing for 
occasional aberrations, and knots of malcontents clamouring for impos- 
sible things, under the excitement caused by the harangues of self-inte- 
rested patriots, it must be conceded that the political history of the 
classes under notice reflects the highest honour both on their general 
intelligence, and the propriety of their feelings. Their sympathies have 
been, and their votes, had they possessed them, would have been, with 
those candidates for parliamentary honours who have given the clearest 
proofs of intimacy with the real state of the country. This is 80 
well understood now, that would-be legislators feel the pulse of the non- 
electors in such places, submit themselves to their keen inquisition on 
the eve of a local or general election, and covet their sympathy and 
good-will as no small weight in the balance of probabilities. And some 
members make a point of giving an account of their stewardship at the 
close of every session of Parliament, to the electors and non-electors in 
public meeting assembled, especially requesting the presence of the 
latter. Were we advocating the enfranchisement of the non-electors, 
we might construct a powerful argument in its favour from these well- 
known facts; but our business at present is not that of the advocate, 
but to give a description of things as they actually appear to us. And 
such, generally speaking, is the view we take of the manufacturing ope- 
ratives, so far as political information and political opinions are con- 
cerned. . 
But how different, atso speaking generally, is the state of things in 
the agricultural districts! Of course, in different parts of the country 
there are shades of difference; and the state of matters in Scotland 1s 
much better than in England. Look at the small farmer, in the latter 
country especially. Generations of serfdom, albeit associated with 
nominal independence, have deadened within him all hope of elevating 
his circumstances. He may exercise his own judgment at the polling- 
booth, but he knows what it will cost; and when he Jooks at his depen- 
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dent family, and at the brittle tenure by which he holds his acres, what 
can he do? He may oppose the nominee of the marquis; no one forbids 
him. He is perfectly at liberty: ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves!” but, 
in bowing to his own judgment, it is possible that he may be turning 
his family adrift on the world. To expect the progress of political 
opinion in his case is absurd. Others may blame him, and brand him 
time-server and coward; we pity him, and recollect that he is a husband 
and a father. The domestic kingdom is, in such circumstances, a more 
potent argument than the general well-being; the mother and the chil- 
dren go farther than the contingent issues of a possible vote, even should 
the man of the people carry the day against his lordship’s favourite. 
And so the contest is soon over, and the independent electors of Wheat- 
shire return the Hon. Nimrod Protection by an immense majority ! 
That night, 
“?Tis merry in the hall, 
The beards wag all.” 

In due time, Nimrod takes his seat in Parliament, becomes a noted ob- 
structive, looks with edifying contempt upon the noisy dealers in cotton, 
like Esau ‘‘ smells of the field,” considers himself the genuine represen- 
tative of John Bull, and so the thing is decided! 

So far as the farm-labourers are concerned, little need be said. 
Political existence cannot be predicated of them at all. Their know- 
ledge of the state of the country is incredibly limited. Newspapers 
they see not, except occasionally the dirty sheet of police garbage or 


sporting intelligence in the village ale-house, portions of which they 
spell to each other as the important news of the country—news, by the 
way, which tends only still more to blunt their moral feelings, and to 
vitiate their habits. Of politics, they have one, and often only one, 
idea, and that is, that at the last election—‘ Mister Whatshisname wor 
better than t’other chap, for he gave them lots o’ beer!” 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Civilisation began in cities. ‘‘ It was not the monarchies, it was not 
the courts of the great princes, it was the cities of northern Italy which 
opened the way for the progress of improvement, and lighted the torch 
of modern civilisation.” But education is the precursor and ally of 
civilisation. “ Knowledge is power.” Light elevates its possessors in 
the scale of being. Information is the true patent of nobility. These 
things admitted, the importance of education follows; and one of the 
most gratifying “‘signs of the times,” is the attention which is being 
paid on all hands to the question of popular education. Into that ques- 
tion, it is not our province to enter in this place; but it is a point of 
some consequence to determine, in the present state of society, whether 
fields or factories produce the highest degree of that intelligence which 
results from education, and whether the first or the last presents the 
most promising scene for the efforts of the teacher. 

It is but too obvious that throughout the Queen’s dominions there is 
4 serious deficiency in educational machinery—not so much, we think, 
i quantity as in quality. The means of knowledge were never before 
so abundant, and, perhaps, the popular desire for acquiring it was never 
before so eager; but it is not enough to provide water for thirsty men: 
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it is surely important to see that it be free from deleterious ingredients, ] 
otherwise it may poison instead of producing health and vigour. ¢ 
Already, by voluntary associations, the workmen in those towns have - 
acquired an amount of general knowledge on many branches of educa- y 
tion once confined to the endowed foundations of the land, which has ( 
created in them an irrepressible desire to obtain education for their I 
families. Having tasted to some extent the pleasure of her streams, i 
though comparatively late in life, they have resolved that their children f 
shall have the advantage of beginning at the spring, that they may V 
grow up under the influence of that mental training which at once ex- s 
pands the intellect, and dignifies the man. ‘Those voluntary associa- : 
tions to which we allude, will suggest themselves at once to our readers Q 
—mechanics’ institutes, atheneeums, lyceums, reading and lecture rooms, k 
debating clubs, mental improvement societies, young men’s associations, I 
and the like, which are to be found in many of the chief towns of the 0 
nation—but which are scarcely to be discovered in the rural districts at fi 
all. Most of these places are, strictly speaking, schools for adults. In ti 
not a few of them the very elements of education are imparted. Read- i 
ing, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, are portions of the course in I 
many of them. The writer has had to do with several of them. He has dl 
often successfully tried to remove that false pride which for a time de- I 
terred the man of twenty-five or thirty years of age from beginning at I 
: the beginning; and has taught the rough hand how to hold the pen in te 
‘ its first rude efforts to form characters. There is no stimulant among h 
4 farm-labourers to their self-improvement; but when the farm-labourer b 
+ from sheer necessity wends his way to a manufacturing town in quest I 
of employment, he is not long in discovering that to “get on,” the re- W 
moval of ignorance is the first essential. ‘To rise in the mill, the work- \ 
shop, or the factory, he must be qualified for a superior trust, or a ¢ 
higher kind of employment. For the rule of precedence in such places u 
is not personal favouritism, but merit. Men who deserve success gene- tl 
rally obtain it. Ability soon shows itself. It needs no herald. It re- t 
quires no patron. Intellect is as much a marketable commodity as a a 
piece of calico, and each, in an honest state of the market, will bring its k 
own price. A single fact will illustrate this: The writer knew a young a 
man, who, to speak phrenologically, possessed considerable volume of Y 
‘ brain. He was a farm-labourer in one of the western counties, and, so if 
far as school education was concerned, totally ignorant, being unable J 
either to read or write. His parents were so grossly insensible to every- 0 
thing relating to mind, that they had not even sent him in his child- Pp 
hood to the Sunday-school. Having reached physical manhood he held W 
the plough and drove the cart for years at the rate of 6s. per week, when 
work was to be had, and, of course, had to take his miserable chance, of 
with others of his class, when the season of the year, or the state of the ok 
weather, forbade employment. Those seasons of non-employment, how- pI 
ever, are seldom seasons of idleness, as gamekeepers can testify, and 2 “ 
many a bloody fray, consequent upon the breach of the game laws, m 
proves. Daring and ingenious, this young man eluded the grasp of the . 
keepers, and had become so expert in his illegal practice, as to grow 8 
careless about honest employment, for which he was so wretchedly te- bi 
munerated. Attracted more by curiosity than any other feeling to 4 8 
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Dissenting chapel—for the idea of a poacher entering the parish 
church, where the clergyman is also a magistrate, is out of the question 
—he heard words which awoke within him feelings and aspirations to 
which he had been hitherto a stranger. As usual, no sooner had the 
Christian light streamed upon his mind, than the desire to improve his 
mental and physical condition was also felt. Journeying to a large 
manufactory at a considerable distance, he obtained employment, but, 
from his want of education, of course, it was of the most common and 
worst paid kind. Acting upon the advice of a friend, he attended a 
self-improvement society connected with the factory, patiently bore 
gibes and jokes from the workmen, levelled at his country awkward- 
ness, speedily acquired the arts of reading and writing, and a sufficient 
knowledge of figures to enable him correctly to keep ordinary accounts. 
He is at this moment a man of superior intelligence, and superintendent 
of that department of the factory in whose commonest labours he was 
first employed as an act of kindness. Unquestionably this is substan- 
tially the history of many workmen in manufacturing towns. ‘There 
is an object before them. Laudable ambition is called into exercise. 
They may rise. In the agricultural districts there is no such object; 
there is nothing to excite the mind, no prize in the distance. The 
labourer sees nothing for his children, but a repetition of his own weary 
lot, enlisting in the army, or the workhouse; yes, there is another al- 
ternative—transportation for crimes against society—crimes, as we 
have said before, connected with ignorance, but caused, we thoroughly 
believe, by want, hunger, desperation, all irritated and maddened by 
jealousy of the abundance around them, and intense hatred of the odious 
workhouse standing beside them. This is a melancholy state of things; and 
whilst advocating the importance of a sound education, dissociated from 
civil or secular conditions, which may in subsequent life trammel the 
understanding, and interfere with the exercise of free and independent 
thought, we would especially suggest to the great landed proprietors, 
the wisdom, the policy, and the duty of increasing the physical comfort 
and the pay of agricultural labourers. Two things are sufticiently 
known to the public, which, when presented side by side, are apt to 
create suspicion. ‘These two things are—first, the fact that the aristo- 
cracy are interested in the maintenance of the army; and second, that, 
if farm-labourers were better fed and better housed, the recruiting ser- 
jeant would not find them such an easy prey to his allurements. Right 
or wrong, thinking men will form a theory upon the awkward juxta- 
position of these things. We would have our nobles to be, like Czsar’s 
wife, beyond suspicion. 

We shall not forget the fact that the country has produced some men 
of profound judgment, and great acquirements; and that some of the 
obscure hamlets of England and Scotland are immortalised as the birth- 
place of genius; but our object throughout has been to describe the 
condition of the working classes of fields and factories; and genius comes 
hot under the classification. It kuows no common category. It is 
amenable to no law. It is a thing by itself. Education makes it not. 
Scholastic rules aid not its development. It submits to no pruning and 
binding. It would flourish upon a rock better, perhaps, than in rich 
soil. To national universities it pays no homage. For aught it cares, 
endowed foundations may remove to the mountains of the moon. No 
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patron’s hand places it within sight of the professor’s chair. No patri- 
cian smile paves its way over the desert of life. No hereditary wealth 
constructs for it a golden ladder on which to climb to the high places 
of philosophy. It is generally cradled on the rough places of the wil- 
derness, and braced by exposure to the storms of life, whilst it has 
learned patience by experience, endurance by privation, the art of tri- 
















































umph by repeated wrestlings, and the secret of combining modesty with Ls 
the glory of success by anticipating the future and communing with the f 
skies. Senators must legislate, teachers must educate, reformers must "i 
toil, for the good of the great community, but genius will lift up its bist 
head to heaven, and send out its fame to the ends of the earth in majestic rs 
independence of them all, whether it bud into immortal being by the We 
side of the green hedge in the field, or under the brick wall of the ; 
smoke-blackened factory. = 
vim). Lane pots ing 
THE MUMMELSEE. the 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHNETZLER. ma) 
The Mummel lake is a gloomy lake ; tha 
On its dark bosom fair lilies blow,— by 
And when the gentle breezes wake Wi 
They wave their white coronals to and fro ; th 
But aye, as the bright and full-orbed moon , 
Looks down on those waters at night’s deep noon, or 
From the pale gleaming lilies a maiden band qu 
Spring lightly to the narrow strand. not 
The night-wind moans, and the tall reeds sigh : “] 
Sad is the music those minstrels make co! 
To the Lily-maids, who go sweeping by, to 
In mazy dance, o’er the moonlit lake, | 
With their pale white faces, and robes so white, 
Hither and thither careering light,— op 
Till their bloodless cheeks and their brows of snow dit 
Seem as if flush’d with a rosy glow. Tl 
The tall reeds shake; the winds are awake— ho 
Through the pine-trees they are piping shrill ; W 
The moon’s in the track of the hurrying rack, ch 
And the cloud-shadows course o’er the hill; ; 
And hither and thither, with wilder glee, a 
The Lily-maids dance to night’s minstrelsy. sl 
The dark lake gleams ‘neath their twinkling feet, ar 
And its billows leap up their sport to greet. ti 
The morning wakes ; a red streak breaks ot 
Through the skirts of the lasting night : if 
Uprises now, with sedge-crown’d brow, it 
And beard as the snow-drift white, 
A hoary form, through the yawning rift a 
Of the groaning lake, who, with hand uplift, li 
Shouts—‘‘ Home, maidens, home! Your sport leave o'er! a 
Back! back to your lily beds once more!” 
The dance is hush’d. No longer flush’d, 
But pale as at first, the Lily-maids stand. 
“* Away ! away! we scent the day ! 
Our father calls !’’ scream the sister-band.— 
The mists have uprisen from lake and from stream ; : 
The valleys are touch’d with day’s golden beam ; k 


And the water-lilies all calmly rest 
On the glowing Mummelsee’s silent breast. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE IDLER. 
PART Il. 


ForTUNATELY for us, we are placed at neither extremity of society, 
We belong to the intermediate ranks. We are comprised in those ex- 
tensive and important classes usually denominated the industrial, or 
working classes. We are quite disposed to depart somewhat from con- 
ventional usage, and to consider this designation as comprehending more 
than artisans, mechanics, labourers, and handicraftsmen of all varieties. 
We include under it the tradesman, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and also those known as “ professional men.” All these together form 
the great community of labourers. They are the producers—the work- 
ing-bees of the vast hive of men. Connected as we are, then, with 
these, the most worthy, useful, and honourable classes of society, we 
may reasonably be expected to have a better acquaintance with them 
than with the higher or the lower class. Their social life is participated 
by us. We are sharers in their sympathies, their cares, their toils. 
We are identified with their interests, enter into their projects, witness 
their daily habits, and are exposed to the same influences, beneficial 
or pernicious. We shall therefore endeavour to illustrate the conse- 
quences of indolence, as discoverable among these grades. ‘They can- 
not, as a class, like those we have depicted, be included in the genus 
“Idler.” The very name by which they are distinguished imports the 
contrary. Individual specimens of the aforesaid creature are, however, 
to be found among them. A few of these we shall describe. 

‘Tis the lot of many to serve. As apprentices or journeymen, mill- 
operatives or domestic servants, they are subordinate—subject to the 
dictation of superiors—bound to heed the will of mistresses and masters. 
The supply of daily bread, and of ali necessaries, for themselves and 
households, depends upon their industry in the work of their vocation. 
Want and misery, the upbraidings of the wife, and the cries of starving 
children, are the bitter requital for neglect of duty. The slothful and 
careless workman speedily forfeits the esteem of his employer. His 
situation becomes one of precarious tenure. His pocket and cupboard 
are but sparely furnished. In person and home, in character and sta- 
tion, in his “ basket and his store,” in his “‘ coming in” and his “ going 
out,” his vicious habits are “ cursing, vexation, and rebuke, upon him.” 
Ifthe case be a bad one—if he be far gone in idleness—he soon lapses 
into the state of those sketched in a previous part of our essay: he loses 
social caste. While he maintains this course, a damaged reputation (no 
light evil to a working man), penury, beggary, or crime, inevitably 
await him. Ere long 

‘* He is steep’d in poverty up to the chin, 
And time elopes with all golden hopes, 
And even with those of pewter and tin,” 


The just claims of the helpless little ones who unfortunately owe their 
being to him, and are naturally looking to him for care and sustenance, 
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he guiltily disregards. His whole domestic fortunes are reduced to ab- 
solute bankruptcy. All supplies fail. 


** He has no credit, no cash! no cold mutton to hash! 
No bread—not even potatoes to mash ! 
No coal in the cellar, no beer in the bin— 
No prospect in life worth a minnikin pin !” 


His family must shortly take to the road, or be taken to the union—g 
consummation most devoutly deprecated by every man who has a spark 
of honest, independent, and right manly feeling left. Who has not read 
the biography of the idler in Hogarth’s series of inimitable pictures? 
His speaking canvass, in tones of earnest truth, narrate the career of 
the “Idle Apprentice,” and tell how “the way of the slothful isa 
hedge of thorns.” 

How great a nuisance in a house is a servant who will afflict himself 
or herself with no more exertion than necessity renders imperative! 
The movements of a drone are an annoyance to behold. We don’t like 
to see persons moving about as if their feet were like those of the image 
in the king of Babylon’s dream—a compound of clay and iron, heavy 
materials, burdensome and inelastic. A servant like a mass of putty, 
or a statue in lead, ministers neither to the dulce nor the utile of do- 
mestic experience. The most equal-tempered “governor” will at last 
be enraged. A loitering messenger, who will while away half a day 
in executing an hour’s errand, and a lazy workman, who makes a ten 
minutes’ job furnish him occupation for an hour, sorely test one’s powers 
of endurance. In fact, only a forbearance verging on a discreditable 
easiness, or an utterly indulgent indifference, would grant them tolera- 
tion at all. “ As vinegar to the teeth,” says an ancient writer, “and as 
smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to them that sent him,” or in any 
other way employed him. 

But masters may be indolent as well as servants—the employers as 
well as the employed. We all know the old adage, ‘‘ The master’s eye 
does more work than both his hands.” If he be remiss in overlooking 
and directing, his interests suffer. ‘The lands of a slothful farmer, ¢ 9, 
will indicate the habits of their supposed cultivator. Their appearance 
will report to observers his negligence. Hedges unchecked in their 
growth, soil soaking with wet, homesteads covered profusely with litter, 
gaps in the fences, allowing free ingress and regress to all sorts of live 
stock—these are some of the more prominent features of the scene, and 
their testimony is unmistakeable. ‘1 went by the field of the slothful,” 
says the sage Hebrew monarch, who was a shrewd observer of human 
life, and withal an inspired moralist, “and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding; and, lo! it was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down. Then I saw and considered it well; I looked upon it, 
and received instruction.” ‘There is much taught in the picture: let us 
be wise to learn its lessons. ‘ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth”—unperceived its approach, and unexpected its arrival,— 
and “thy want as an armed man”—its onslaught irresistible and trium- 
phant. These words intimate the sentiments and portray the habits of 
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the sluggard. When roused, and urged to action, he pleads for a “ little 
more sleep,”—only a “ little;” but his slumber, short as it seems to him 
—harmless indulgence, as he fancies—will bring him to destitution. 
Bed—-“ delicious bed”—is his favourite place. He would live and “ die 
in his nest.” Never does he feel himself so much at home, as when be- 
tween the blankets. He will sleep, though the grim visage of poverty is 
gazing on him through the curtains. When he can shut out the busy, 
active world, plunge his soul into oblivionising slumbers, lose, for a while, 
the very consciousness of being, then is he as he delights tobe. ‘To be 
located upon the feathers, his whole nature bathed and saturated with 
the poppy-dews of sleep—to be buried in profound repose—a state the 
nearest approach to non-existence of which we are aware—appears to 
him the very acme, the consummation, the climax of felicity! Many 
hours will he lie in a state of half-dreamy listlessness, dosing away “ the 
moments of too brief a life.” Loath to arise when the day has already 
far advanced—supplementing his protracted night by an afternoon’s 
sieste—as the evening shades descend, he is ready again for retirement, 
and ae hastes to lose himself in the bliss of somnolency. In fact, he is 
never properly ‘‘ wide awake.” He entered upon life with his eyes shut, 
and he seems never yet to have summoned sufficient resolution to get 
them fairly open. A slumbering infant we look upon admiringly. There 
ismuch of loveliness about it—so calm, and deathlike, and still, and yet 
so warm, and smiling, and beauteous ! 


“A child that bids the world good-night 
In downright earnest, and cuts it quite— 
A cherub no art can copy! 
Tis a perfect picture, to see him lie, 
As if he had supp’d on dormouse pie 
(An ancient classical dish by the by) 
With a sauce of syrup of poppy.” 


, 


But the appearance of a self-indulgent, indolent, obese adult is, in our 
tyes, anything but poetical. The only sentiments it inspires are, con- 
tempt for the imbecility, indignation at the heedlessness, and grief at 
the criminal extravagance which such a scene evinces. 

The operation of this evil might be shown under a hundred different 
tireumstances, Every walk of life would supply us with illustrations. 
We select only those which your own observation may verify. How 
loes idleness blight the fortunes of the tradesman! Delighting in jovial 
companionship, or in field-recreations—renouncing the counter for the 
bar-room, and the ledger in the office for the ledger on the turf—more 
diligent in open-air sports than in the shop or warehouse—he need not 
Wonder that his reputation suffers, and his custom dwindles, and his 
cash diminishes. ‘Ihe ebb-tide of his fortunes is strongly bearing him 
of. It may be an interesting operation to beguile heedless fishes into 
the seizure of an impaled grub or a sham-fly, and then, by a forcible 
abstraction, to remove them from their native element; and it may be 
thighly rational and expedient method of destroying the larger vermin, 
to chase them for miles at the risk of your own neck and your horse’s 
worth; and it may be consistent with a sound morality to participate in 
the customs, pastimes, and conversation of the tavern-company; but 
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surely neither the interest, nor the rationality, nor the moral consist. 
ency, will compensate for the loss of character, the diminution of busi- 
ness, and not improbably an ultimate failure! Amusement alien to his 
proper occupation will not counterbalance an empty till, dishonoured 
bills, and at length a name in the “ Gazette.” To neglect the duties of 
our particular calling, and to give time and attention to engagements 
which have no connection with our own interests, or those of others, is 
to indulge in idle habits; and how many, by no other cause, have re- 
duced themselves from affluence, or a moderate competency, to dis- 
honourable dependence, or to utter penury? Thus have fortunes been 
broken, capital dissipated, hopes dashed, character forfeited, and families 
ruined! 

We pity the unfortunate man whose fate it is to be plagued with an 
idle wife. The multiplicity of annoyances and inconveniences to which 
he must be daily subject, are deserving of all commiseration. It is not 
the presence of one mighty trouble that must always be esteemed the 
greatest affliction of life; but the unceasing succession of many minor 
ones. The rock which withstands the shock of tempest waves will be 
frittered away by the perpetual action of mere ripples. The pouring 
shower is far more tolerable than the “continual dropping of a very 
rainy day.” The most placid temper must at length be chafed into 
anger and resentment, by the everlasting iteration of grievances, which, 
taken separately, may be pronounced “mere nothings.” The hapless 
wight who owns a slothful wife is doomed to such a course of trial. All 
the minute items of domesticity which minister so materially to a man’s 
comfort, when properly looked after, will, to him, be occasions of dis- 
quiet. The affairs of her peculiar province are neglected by her to 
whose oversight and management he has intrusted them. A woman 
may render herself the bane of her husband’s life by sheer idleness, and 
nothing more; and what man is so insensible to true merit as to be in- 
capable of appreciating the worth of a cheerful, industrious, diligent 
“help-meet?” It requires no very deep or extensive knowledge of s0- 
cial life to understand the contrast. Many excellent and loveable qua- 
lities may exist, but, in the absence of active habits, they are rendered 
valueless. Beauty, fashionable accomplishments, amiable dispositions, 
even a loving heart and a handsome dower, will all lose their worth and 
attraction, if accompanied by sloth. We appeal to the experience of any 
man who has acquaintance with this sore evil—though, for the honour 
of our countrywomen, we hope none of our readers can testify to this 
experience—if our representations are not correct. How gladly would 
he return to the rest and comfort of his bachelor solitude! His indolent 
half acts upon his temper like a thorn in the flesh—a broken rib! He 
was of a joyous, equal, sunny, generous disposition; but she has made 
him petulant, irritable, gloomy. She is an incubus upon his energies—. 
a realised nightmare on his bosom—a permanent, solidified fog in the 
atmosphere of home—wormwood and gall in his cup of life—an encum- 
brance to his movements—a stumbling-block in his path—rust on the 
machinery of his plans—a mere piece of household lumber—an article 
of inconvenient and useless furniture, always in the way. On the warm 
and genial elements of his nature her influence is that of an iceberg: @ 
arctic frost stays the flow of affection’s current. In fact, his domesti¢ 
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yeing is entirely out of joint, and every movement is productive of pain, 
and unpleasantness, and sorrow. A missing button, a strayed string, a 
rent unrepaired, clothes unbrushed, a wardrobe unsorted, a room disor- 
derly, a hearth choked with cinders, dinners half-cooked and carelessly 
served up, children with hair “ unkempt,” and faces unwashed, and al- 
together dirty—these, and a hundred particulars besides, which any 
“domestic man” of your acquaintance will at once add to the list, may 
be accounted by the uninitiated the veriest trifles, and in no wise likely 
to ruffle the philosophic composure, or affect the happiness of men of 
ense; but we have a suspicion to the contrary. Though it is not ours 
to boast or complain (which you please) of liability to these things, we 
can easily conceive that a man’s happiness may be very considerably 
affected by these same trifles. 

While we are touching off the character of the female idler, we may 
just glance at a development of that character, which is not infrequent. 
Indolence is often associated with kindred vices. Those who spend 
their days “ working not at all,” are commonly notorious busy-bodies. 
Indifferent to their own duties, they display a singular disinterestedness 
inintermeddling with the affairs of others. While unsolicitous about 
what concerns themselves, they are eminently talkative and busy on be- 
half of their neighbours and acquaintances. From their great anxiety, 
their promptness in volunteering counsel, their eagerness in collecting 
evidence, and their confidence in pronouncing judgment, you might 
conclude that to them had been intrusted the care of the community, 
and that all its concernments were subject to their supervision and con- 
trol. Their vigilance and wisdom might be indispensable to every one 
inevery enterprise ! It is worthy of note, as a usual moral phenomenon, 
that the same person is ordinarily proprietor of an idle hand and a busy 
tongue. An indisposition to labour, and a propensity to scandal, in 
virtue of some unknown law of aflinity, are combined in the same cha- 
neter. There is an antipathy to work, but a very decided turn 



































“In making all families our concern, 
And learning whatever there is to learn.” 


Many centuries ago, this combination was observed; and our readers 
will find it recorded by an author they have learned to respect. When 
speaking of those who have “learned to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house,” he adds—“ And not only idle, but tattlers also, and 
busy-bodies, speaking things which they ought not.” 

A career which has commenced under auspices the most favourable 
has often terminated in disappointment and disgrace, through mere idle- 
ness. No fortunate combination of circumstances has countervailed the 
blighting operation of this vice. Prospects the brightest have been 
darkened, and that notwithstanding the presence of every advantage for 
tventually realising them. Take the case of the youth designed for one 
ofthe learned professions. His superior education, his social position, 

ls pecuniary resources, his respectable parentage, have all favoured his 
Successful advancement; but his own habits of negligence and sloth 
lave irreparably ruined him. We may be supposed to know something 
ifthe character and course of the indolent student. We have had Opr 
brtunities of looking rather closely into his natural history. In cases 
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where the evil has existed in some one of its most inveterate forms, the 
consequences have been the most marked, the damage incurred the most 
complete. In other cases, it has assumed a milder and less virulent 
type, and the results have not been so noticeable and sad. Would you 
have an insight into the daily habits of one of these nominal students, 
but real college-drones? His life is conducted on principles of thorough- 
going free-and-easyism. His grand rule is never to fatigue or distress 
himself. Anything like serious application is voted an intolerable 
“bore.” Fast enough in matters of gaiety, he is remarkably slow in 
real work. He may be found stretched at his ease on a brace of chairs, 
or lolling half-asleep upon the sofa, drowsily pufling at a “ meerschaum,” 
or wandering over the pages of a novel, when he ought to be busy with 
his lexicons and grammars, or plodding through books of materia medica 
or surgery, or conning “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” or ‘ Coke upon 
Lyttleton.” When his presence is required in the lecture-room, he may 
be found sauntering along the streets, or loitering in some place of light 
amusement, or revelling in some haunt of dissipation. Reading is dry 
work; listening to lectures, unbearably dull: neither suits his tastes. 
He has a genius above fagging. ‘Thought demands an effort which our 
model student quietly declines. Mental work can scarcely be taken 
easy, ergo he shirks it altogether. And what is the end of this promis- 
ing youth? Sometimes, indeed, extraordinary incentives are unexpect- 
edly brought to bear upon him, and he is roused to diligence, and, by 
indefatigable labour, he redeems the time he has wasted; but too often 
an effective stirring never comes—life is thrown away upon useless oc- 
cupations, or glided through in listlessness and ignoble repose. He may 
succeed, by subjecting himself to a process technically known as “grind- 
ing,” or “cramming,” in obtaining a place in the ranks of his profes- 
sion; but, after all, he must feel himself a pretender, unless, indeed, he 
be as complete a fool as he is an ignoramus. All, however, who have 
sufficient discernment, will detect and despise his pretensions, whether 
he himself be conscious of them or not. But, fortunately for those of 
whom we speak, who have slipped through their preparatory training, 
who have passed the prescribed terms of study, making slow progress 
in knowledge, but advancing rapidly in conceit, the public, upon whom 
they practise, are not always deeply discerning. Impudence can gene- 
rally conceal incapacity; a little cleverness will supply the place of 
much information; a countenance maintaining a well-feigned expression 
of deep and grave intelligence, will obtain for an empty head the credit 
of ample stores. An ignorant quack, in any of the so-called learned 
professions, if his tone be sufficiently confident and his appearance spe 
cious, has little difficulty in making his way. The credulous and gullible 
abound. Few, indeed, of the unprofessional masses will discover the 
idle student when he has been promoted to the position of a practitioner 
of the faculty, or licensed to lay down the law, or invested with the 
cloth, and authorised to expound the gospel! But, how often the idler 
stops short of these advanced positions!—he finds his profession 100 
much for him. He makes nothing out in it; he hardly manages, 10 
deed, to get over the first steps. He becomes a drag upon the fortunes 
of his family, or perhaps sinks into confirmed profligacy. Reputable 
society at length outlaws him; his name, when whispered, brings recol- 
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jections of household misery and dishonour; the mother, who had fondly 
doated on her boy, weeps in secret over his perversion; and the father, 
who had proudly anticipated his son’s bright career, and was ready to 
make any pecuniary sacrifice for its furtherance, broods gloomily over 
the frustration of his schemes and the blighting of his hopes. 

There is a sort of mixed character, which we would not omit here 
noticing. He is fitful and uncertain in his industry—stirred occasion-~ 
ally to energy, but indulging in long intervals of inertion. He is sub- 
ject to variable impulses. An unusual incentive will every now and 
then rouse his faculties to effort; but the issue of his efforts depends 
upon the duration of the stimulus that has incited to them. There is 
generally a speedy relapse. His exertions are rarely long-continued. 
He is remarkable for projecting much and effecting little. He fre- 
quently starts in vigorous pursuit, but he rarely presses on until his ob- 
ject is achieved. His plans are often well arranged, but they are sel- 
dom prosecuted with perseverance. In many walks of life, we may find 
examples of this character. Take one selected from among those en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits. He is a desultory, miscellaneous thinker; 
his mind is a mere scrap-book; the subjects to which he gives attention 
are perpetually varying. Enter his room, you will be struck with the 
number and variety of his occupations. Nothing has entirely escaped 
him, but nothing has been diligently studied. He is a universal smat- 
terer. That which engrosses him to-day, is to-morrow abandoned in 
favour of something fresh. He skims over the surface of truth; now 
dipping to seize some striking fact, or some attractive idea, and then 
gaily rising on an excursion to the cloud-region of theory; but never 
diving to explore the treasures of the depths beneath. His method of 
mental culture—if method it can be called—is irregular and discursive. 
He acquires knowledge by a very ready process: like one looking 
through the volumes of an encyclopedia, noting the headings of the 
articles—reading here a column, there a paragraph, and then half-a- 
dozen pages—giving a cursory glance at the illustrations, and examin- 
ing more carefully some few of the most prominent. He hurries 
through the spacious mansion of the sciences, just deigning a peep in 
at the doorway of the apartments. He rapidly skirts the borders of the 
region claimed by speculative philosophy as its peculiar province, and 
says but a moment to remark a few of the more obvious features loom- 
ing through the mist. At one time, he gives attention to the classics, 
and reads, accordingly, a few sections of a Latin history, or as many 
verses of a Greek tragedy ; at another time, he is dabbling in mathe- 
maties—he clears, perhaps, that narrow pass which has proved so fatal 
toembryo geometricians, the pons asinorum—he works his way through 
a book or two of the “ Elements,” and compasses the mystery of alge- 
braic equations. Perhaps he is seized with a sentimental mood, as young 
geniuses are at times apt to be, and projects a poem; and an MS., with 
some fragmentary rhymes scribbled over it, attests the limit of his inspi- 
tition. His soarings soon weary him. The arduous task of building up 
his verse becomes fatiguing to the genius, and he ceases,—in this matter 
Wisely. Many an unfinished thesis, an imperfect translation, a partially- 
‘lved problem, a half-read volume, a half-composed sermon (if divinity 
be his province), nay, peradventure, a published review-article (for some 
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of these dabblers are marvellously skilled in dashing off a criticism), will 
tell of his fitful industry and frequent idleness. 

This character often assumes the form of the day-dreamer. Of these 
visionaries, society furnishes rather an extensive assortment. The lite- 
rary man is especially prone to airy speculation—to the erection of 
atmospheric castles. Seated in his easy-chair, he can dream away hours, 
Fancy summons before him a succession of charming scenes—a pano- 
rama of imaginary pictures. All the designs are pleasing, and the 
colouring is bright and beautiful, His reveries never fail to flatter his 
self-complacency. ‘These waking dreams by daylight have a fascina- 
tion about them which is almost irresistible. Sometimes the mind is 
invited to them by the outward scenes which surround it. Cowper has 
pictured his man of reverie in the snug seclusion and comfort of the 
fireside, grouping fantastic figures in the glowing fuel, during the still- 
ness of the winter’s evening; but we can conceive a situation far more 
conducive to that state in which the mind is lost in waking visions. 
Reclined on a mossy bank, the summer’s sun pouring its subdued rays 
through the strata of fleecy clouds, the breezes moving so sluggishly 
you can fancy they also are half-asleep, the foliage of the trees flutter- 
ing, and the water of the river rippling so gently as to be hardly 
audible, a drowsy bird or two humming over their tunes as if relaxed 
with the sultry heat, the deliberate chirp of the grasshopper, and the 
soft murmurs of insects’ wings—all these combined, though scarcely 
soporific enough to induce complete slumber, will certainly dispose toa 
state of semi-conscious dreaminess. *Tis then that the mind seems gra- 
dually to evaporate. We seem ourselves to have assumed the vapour 
form—to have become a fleecy cloud, and to be drawn upward to mingle 
with those floating in the sunbeams. The facts of common life are now 
etherealised; they appear divested of their grossness; the realities of 
earth lose their sternness and substantiality; ideal shapes throng us; 
the soul reduces everything to the indistinct and shadowy texture of a 
dream ; all objects are naturalised to cloud-land, moulded into forms of 
dimly-defined outline, and decked with a halo of brilliant but chastened 
hues. We deny not the pleasureable nature of such a state as this. One 
who has indulged himself in these listless reveries, is aware of the charm 
of them. But they are injurious as well as foolish. ‘The time so wasted, 
if devoted to earnest, downright endeavour, might yield some profit, and 
advance the man a long way toward the position of rest and enjoyment 
to which his fancy aspires. Well has Thomson described the fleeting 
and empty projects of the day-dreamer ;— 


‘* Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 
And mark’d the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas fill’d his mind, 

But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace behind.” 


‘The idler is not without pleas in extenuation of his fault; but his 
excuses are often puerile and absurd. “ The slothful man saith, There 
is a lion without; I shall be slain in the streets.” Cowardice cloaks his 
indolence. Probably there is some real cause for his timidity. Danger 
may be apprehended rightly, and he urges that as reason sufticient for 
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his remaining quiet and inactive. ‘These characters exaggerate danger 
when it exists. ‘They see mites through a highly-magnifying medium. 
In their optics, a small hindrance swells to an appalling magnitude. 
Fear and sloth form a marvellous double-lens, transforming a monod 
into a mammoth—a mere furrow into a range of mountains. And where 
no real difficulties exist, they can raise imaginary ones: they conjure up 
the semblance of them, and are affrighted at their own fancies. 


‘Ts the road fair, they loiter; clogg’d with mire, 
They stick, or else retire : 
A lamb appears a lion; and they fear 
Each bush they see ’s a bear.’’ 


It has been well said, that “ Idleness is the sepulchre of the living 
nan.” His faculties lie entombed, inert and lifeless; and, of necessity, 
they deteriorate. For any purpose of real utility, the idler might as 
well be sleeping beneath the sod. He can scarcely be said to live. He 
brings on himself misery and disgrace. His self-respect is forfeited, and 
all his interests are sacrificed. We said, at the outset, that “exercise 
isindispensable to the healthy development of our entire nature.” We 
repeat the sentiment. Inaction enfeebles the body. The eye dims, the 
cheek pales, the muscles relax, the nerves are weakened—in fact, the 
whole system suffers, and many diseases are induced: and so also it is 
with the mind. Our mental powers must be exercised—braced by ac- 
tion—or they will decline. Now, many may be industrious in the work 
of their outward calling, their hands may ply diligently their daily la- 
bour, but they never tax their minds with effort. Mental indolence may 
co-exist with great physical exertions. ‘Lhe activity of spirit consists 
in thought. ‘Io this we would incite men. We would say to them, 
“While you are diligent in all your ordinary engagements, find work 
ilso for your higher nature. Employ your minds. There is ample ma- 
terial within reach upon which to try their energies. You have been 
endowed with intelligence and reason, and with a voluntary power. Do 
justice to your lofty nature. Be assiduous in its culture. It demands 
much training, but the results will more than recompense your pains. 
Habituate yourselves to think, to discriminate, to judge.” ‘To acquire 
labits of mental activity, is more difficult than many suppose, and re- 
quires a decision and vigour of will to which few are equal. ‘The mind 
should not only be employed constantly, but well. To allow light and 
superficial, foolish and trivial, thoughts to engross it, or to permit it to 
reflect on subjects unconnected, fortuitous, and desultory, were simply 
to indulge it in certain forms of indolence. Our thinkings should be di- 
rected to worthy themes—themes that will instruct, purify, elevate, and 
tnnoble us. “ An idle brain is the devil’s workshop ;” there he will pro- 
luce thoughts of folly and vanity, or fabricate designs of mischief and 
vice, if we are not careful to eject him. We must have the workshop 
Pteoccupied by great thoughts—thoughts of truth, benevolence, beauty, 
ind holiness—and purposes of practical piety and virtue. “Son of 
nan! child of reason!” we would say to each, “be eager to improve : 
et the law of progress be the condition of your inner being ; let intel- 
leet and the moral nature co-ordinately advance. The ascent of light is 
before you: the toil may be arduous, but there are celestial forms beck- 
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oning to you, and bidding you be brave. Perfection is the reward of 
many struggles. Upward, ye heirs of promise! press boldly on to your 
natural birthright! Ye shall surely possess an inheritance in the region 
of knowledge, and purity, and bliss!” 

The noblest faculty of our humanity is that which connects us with 
our Maker—with His rule, and with eternity. The duties which have 
a primary claim upon us are those which arise from this connection, 
The destinies of all most momentous, are those hinging upon the per- 
formance of these duties. Their lot will be fixed in gloom who disre- 
gard these duties—in whom this faculty is latent. In this, the highest 
and holiest sphere of exertion, every energy must be strained. Beware 
of sloth, in this department of human effort. Man is a creature capable 
of a vast intelligence, and of a lofty purpose, and destined to an immor- 
tal life. Is it, then, fitting that he should sleep away his days on earth? 
that he should waste them on trifles, or permit them to pass in stolid in- 
difference, and a heedless slothfulness? Nay. Let him rouse the acti- 
vities of his being! Labour is our duty; and, when directed to worthy 
ends, it is our dignity and interest. Let us be truly what we are in 
name, working men; doing our life-task with fortitude. 


‘* Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the shores of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait.” 


The cure proper for the Idler is a moral one, because the origin of 
his malady must be sought in the depths of his moral nature. A judi- 
cious use of the rod may indeed instigate the faculties of the juvenile 
sluggard, and a physical application might be found a very wholesome 
stimulus to some adults. In those cases where inertness arises, in part, 
from a morbid corpulence, an abstemious dietetic regimen would be 
found of great advantage. But the cure which will be most surely and 
generally effective, is a moral one:—a resolute will, prompted by a right 
conscience. Here we are sent to act. A brief repose will ere long suc- 
ceed. We shall rest in the tomb, until we are awakened to an undying, 
untiring, eternal being. 


“Sloth yieldeth not happiness; the bliss of the spirit is action. 
Rest dwelleth only on an island in the midst of the ocean of Existence, 
Where the world-weary soul for a while may fold its tired wings, 
Until, after a short, sufficient slumber, it is quicken’d into deathless energy; 
And speedeth in eagle-flight to the Sun of unapproachable perfection.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE 
IN 1850. 
[We have been indebted to Sin Davin Brewster for the facts in this article.-—Ed. } 


Tuls noble institution, to which reference has been already made in our 
pages (No. III., p. 102), has undergone various modifications since its 
frst establishment under this name, in the year 1795. The different 
classes of which it was then composed, were derived from pre-existing 
academies which had at different times been established in the metro- 
polis of France. 

As early as 1635, the French Academy was established by Cardinal 
Richelieu, for the purpose of improving the French language. An 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture was soon after instituted on the old 
foundation of the Academy of St Luke. An Academy of Inscriptions 
and Medals, which first met as a private reunion in the library of M. 
Colbert, was established by that great statesman in the year 1663, under 
royal patronage. But all these institutions, important as they are, were 
thrown into the shade by the establishment of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, in 1666, under the protection of Louis XIV. After the peace 
of the Pyrenees, this noble-minded sovereign instructed the illustrious 
Colbert to organis¢ an academy consisting of four classes—Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, History, and Belles Lettres, to be conducted by 
individuals who were most distinguished by their knowledge in these 
diferent departments, and the greater number of whom had already 
received considerable pensions from the king. 

This academy soon became distinguished throughout Europe, by the 
talents and labours of its members, and in the course of time became 
amodel for other institutions, both foreign and domestic. In its con- 
stitution, it underwent various modifications in the years 1699, 1716, 
and 1795; and, at the commencement of the French Revolution, it was 
merged in the National Institute of France, which embraced all the 
academies which we have mentioned. 

By a law passed on the 22d August, 1795, it was ordained, that 
“there is, for the whole republic, a National Institute charged with col- 
lecting discoveries, and perfecting the arts and the sciences.” It was 
not, however, till the 25th October of the same year, that the Institute 
was organised under the title of the National Institute of Science and the 
Arts. Paris was fixed upon as its locality, and its object was declared to 
be—first, to perfect the sciences and arts by uninterrupted researches, by 
the publication of discoveries, and by correspondence with learned and 
foreign societies; and, secondly, by pursuing, conformably to the laws 
and decrees of the executive directory, scientific and literary works which 
should have for their object the general utility, and the glory of the 
Republic. The Institute was composed of 144 members resident in 
Paris, of an equal number of associates in different parts of the Republic, 
and of 24 foreign associates, or 8 for each of the three classes. It was 
divided into three classes, viz.— 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


First Ciass—Physical and Mathematical Sciences. 


Members in Paris. Members in the Departments 
1. Mathematics ..... ies aks 
2. The Mechanical Arts 
S. Berenemy 3... s.: |... 
4. Experimental Physics ... 
G;) Clpqmnbatbeys i527. 3 das iss ings 
6. Natural History and Mineralogy ... 
7. Botany and General Physics... 
8. Anatomy and Zoology ... 
9. Medicine and Surgery ... ... ... ... 
10. Rural Economy and the Veterinary Art 
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Sxconv Crass—Moral and Political Sciences. 

. Analysis of Sensations and Ideas ... 
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Social Science and Legislation 

. Political Economy ... ... ... 
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. Geography 
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Tuirp CLass—Literature and the Fine Arts. 


ESET S.C ULER SM OO 6 
2. Ancient Languages... ... ... ... w.. ... 6 6 
eee ie lg gl Mi iad 6 
4. Antiquities and Monuments ... 6 6 
5. Painting ... 6 6 
6. Sculpture ... 6 6 
7. Architecture ... ~..  ... 6 6 
8. Music and Declamation ... 6 6 

48 48 


The three classes thus composed Iteld their meetings separately, but they 
assembled together at four public sittings, which took place every year. 
On the formation of the Institute, the executive directory nominated 48 
members, to whom they gave the power of electing the other 96 mem- 
bers; and the 144 members thus chosen had the power of electing the 
associates, whether foreign or domestic, and of filling up all future va- 
eancies. Each of the three classes had in its own locality a collection 
of the productions of nature and art, and also a library relative to the 
sciemees and arts with which it was occupied. 

In order to promote the objects of the institution, the Institute was 
ordained to nominate, every year, twenty citizens, who should be charged 
with travelling and making observations relative to agriculture, both in 
the departments of the Republic, and in foreign countries. The candi- 
dates bor these appointments, required to be at least twenty-five years 
of age—to be either a proprietor, or the son of a proprietor of a rural 
domain—or a farmer, or the son of a farmer, occupying a farm of one or 
more ploughs, on a lease of at least thirty years—to know the theory 
and practice of the principal operations of agriculture, and to be skilled 
in arithmetic, elementary geometry, political economy, natural history 
in general, but particularly botany and mineralogy. 
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The twenty citizens thus named and qualified, were to travel three years 
at the expense of the Republic, to keep a journal, correspond with the 
Institute, and transmit for publication, every three months, the result of 
their observations. 

The National Institute likewise appointed, annually, six of its mem- 
bers to travel, either together or separately, in order to make researches 
in branches of human knowledge, different from agriculture. 

The national palace at Rome was to be destined, as it had been, for 
French pupils in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and to be 
directed by a French painter who had sojourned in Italy; and the French 
artists proposed by the Institute, but named by the executive directory, 
were to reside five years at this national palace, and be lodged and 
boarded at the expense of the Republic. 

Such was the constitution of the original National Institute of France, 
which, under different forms of Government, was destined to undergo 
very considerable changes. 

About seven months after its establishment, on the 4th April, 1796, 
the council of 500 passed a series of minute regulations, for carrying on 
the business of the institution. The Council of Ancients approved of 
the regulations, and they were ordered to be carried into effect by the 
executive directory. 

On the 30th April, 1802, a number of new special schools were esta- 
blished by the Government of the Republic; and a certain power in 
nominating the professors was given to the National Institute. In 
addition to the special schools already existing, the following were 
established :— 


oe 

2, Medicine ... .. me 

3. Natural History, Physics, ‘and Chemistry it 

4, Mechanical and Chemical Arts... a 

5, Transcendental Mathematics... . 

6. Geography, History, and Public Economy .. 

7. Schools of Design, besides those existing at Paris, Dijon, & Toulouse 
8. Every Observatory to have a Professor of Astronomy. 

9, Professors of the living Languages in several of the icanmauteg 

10, Professors of Music and Composition ... .. sake 2 bane 


The patronage of these different offices was placed in the Correspond- 
ing Classes of the Institute, who named one candidate, while the three 
Inspectors- General of Studies named a second. The First Consul then 
appointed one of the two candidates to the vacant office. 

n the year 1803, the Government of the Republic, on the report of 
the Minister of the Interior, made a new division of the National In- 
stitute into four classes, in place of three—namely :— 


Ist Class—Of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences. 
2d... Of the French Language and Literature. 
3d... Of History and Ancient Literature. 

4th .... Of the Fine Arts. 


The first class was thus composed—a new section of Geography and 
Navigation having been added to it, together with 8 associates;— 
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Marnematical Sciznces. | PuysicaL Sciunces, 
Members | 

Geometry ST he tse Chemistry 
Moses ::)2. gig sso eR Mineralogy Wee ing Weeden ae 
Astronomy ...0 --- ese oe aes | eS Sar ere es 
Geography and Navigation ... ... | Rural Economy and Veterinary Art 6 
General Physics ... ... «. «.. | Anatomy and Zoology ... ... ... 6 
| Medicine and Surgery ... ... ... 6 


The second class was composed of 40 members, and might admit 12 
from the other three classes. 

The third class of 40 members; and 

The fourth class of 28 members and 8 associates—10 being painters, 
10 sculptors, 6 architects, 3 engravers, and 3 musical composers. 


It is worthy of remark, that when the French Republic began to lose 
its democratic character, and was presided over by Bonaparte, as First 
Consul, the Class of Moral and Political Sciences, introduced by the Re- 
public of 1795, was abolished. In addition to salaries of 1500 francs 
annually to each of its members, and 6000 francs to each of the perpetual 
secretaries, the Government gave a prize of 3000 francs, to be adjudged 
by the first class, and one of 1500 francs for each of the second and third 
classes, besides four great prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
musical composition, the holders of which were entitled to be sent to 
Rome, and maintained at the expense of the Government. 

Under the charter of 1814, when monarchy was re-established in 
France, no change was made in the National Institute; but, by an 
ordonnance of Louis XVIII., the names and order of the different 
classes were changed, “in order to associate the establishment of the 
academies with the restoration of the monarchy, and to put their com- 
position and their statutes in harmony with the actual order of the 
Government.” For these reasons, the Institute was to be composed of 
four academies, having the following designations, and in the order of 
their foundation, namely— 


1. The French Academy. 3. The Royal Academy of Sciences. 
2. The Royal Academy of Inscriptions | 4. The Royal Academy of the Fine 
and Belles Lettres. Arts. 


Members 


But while the French King was making these unnecessary, though in 
no respect injurious, changes, he introduced into the organisation of the 
Institute a new feature, which at present remains in the National Insti- 
tute of 1850. He ordained that there should be added to the Royal 
Academy of Inscriptions and the Royal Academy of Sciences, a class of 
free or honorary academicians (academiciens libres), to the number of 


ten for each of these two academies. These honorary academicians re- 
ceived no salary, but enjoyed the same privileges as the other members, 
and were elected in the same manner. A class of free academicians Was 
also granted to the Academy of Fine Arts, but their number was to be 
determined by the Academy itself. 

; When Louis Philippe became King of the French, he made no change 
in the general organisation of the Institute; but, when M. Guizot was 
Minister of Public Instruction, the king issued an ordonnance on the 26th 
October, 1837, by which he re-established the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, which had been abolished by Bonaparte in 1803, when 
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he was First Consul of the republic. This class was divided into five sec- 
tions, namely. — 
1, Philosophy. 4. Political Economy and Statistics. 
9, Morals. 5. General and Philosophical His- 
3, Legislation, Public Law, and Jurispru- tory. 
dence. 

The following gentlemen, who were members of this Academy at the 
time of its suppression, were restored to their places, the two last hay- 
ing, since that time, become members of the Institute:— 

Baron Dacier. Count Merlin. Count Sieyes. 

M. Daunou, Marquis de Pastorat. Prince Talleyrand, 
Count Garat. Count Reinhard. Count Destutt-Tracy. 
Count of Cessac, M. Lacuée. Count Roederer. Baron Degerando., 


Having thus given our readers an account of the history of the Na- 
tional Institute, and of the progressive changes which it has undergone, 
we shall now lay before them a tabular view of the Members, Associate 
Members, and Correspondents of that body, as they exist at this time: 


I.—THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
Elected. Elected, 
1811 Laeretelle, Charles de 1836 Mignet, F. Aug. Alexis 
1815 Baour-Lormian, P. M. F. L. | 1840 Flourens, Marie Jean Pierre 
1821 Villemain, Abel Francois | 1840 Mole, Matthieu Louis 
1824 Droz, Frangois Xavier Joseph | 1841 Hugo, Victor-Marie 
1824 Brifaut, Charles 1841 Sainte-Aulaire, L. de B. de 
1826 Feletz, Charles Marie de 1841 Ancelot, Jacques F, A. 
1828 Lebrun, Pierre Antoine 1841 Tocqueville, A. C. H. de 
1828 Barante, A. G, P. Brugiere de 1842 Pasquier, Etienne Denis 
1829 Lamartine, Alph. Marie Louis de | 1842 Patin, H. T. Guillaume 
1830 Segur, Philip Paul de 1844 Saint-Mare, Girardin 
1830 Pongerville, J. B. A. A. Sanson de | 1844 Sainte-Beuve, Charles Aug. 
1830 Cousin, Victor 1844 Merimée, Prosper 
1830 Viennet, Jean Pons Guill’. 1845 Vigny, Alfred Victor 
1832 Jay, Antoine 1845 Vitet, Louis 
1832 Dupin, A. M. Jean-Jacques 1846 Remusat, C. F. M. de 
1833 Tissot, Pierre Francois 1847 Empis, A. D. F. J. 8. 
1833 Thiers, Adolphe 1847 Ampere, J. J. Antoine 
1834 Seribe, Augustin- Eugene 1849 Noailles, Paul de 
1835 Salvandy, Narcisse Achille de 1849 Saint-Priest, A. de G. de 
1836 Dupaty, L. E. F. C. Mercier 1834 Villemain, Abel Frangois, Perpe- 
1836 Guizot, Frangois Pierre G°. tual Secretary and Treasurer. 


In this Academy there is a standing Commission of Seven Members, for super- 
intending the Historical Dictionary of the French Language. 


IL~THE ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AND BELLE LETTRES. 


1813 Boissonade, J. Francois | 1832 Reinaud, Jos. Toussaint 
1813 Walekenaer, C. Athanase 1832 Beugnot, Auguste-Arthur 
1815 Quatremere, Et-Mare 1833 Guerard, R. E. Charles 
1816 Raoul, Rochette Desiré 1833 Julien, Stanislaus 

1817 Naudet, Joseph 1833 Guizot, F. P. Guillaume 
1817 Choiseul-Daillecourt, A. V. M. de | 1834 Le Clere, Joseph Victor 
1818 Jomard, Ed.-Francois 1835 Langlois, Simon Alexandre 
1818 Dureau de la Malle, Auguste 1837 Guigniaut, Joseph Daniel 
184 Hase, Charles Benoit 1837 Paris, Alexis- Paulin 

1829 Pardessus, Jean Marie 1838 Le Bas, Philippe . 
1830 Thierry, J. N. Augustin 1838 Garcin de Tassy, J. Heliodore 
1630 Lajara, J. R. Felix 1838 Magnin, Charles 

1832 Burnouf, Eugene 1839 Lenormant, Charles 
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1839 Littré, M. P. Emile 

1839 Berger de Xivrey, Jules 
1841 Villemain, Abel Francois 
1841 Wailly, Joseph Noel 

1842 Sauley, L F. J. Caiguart de 
1842 Laborde, L. E. 8. J. de 
1842 Ampere, J. J. Antoine 


1844 Mohl, Jules 

1845 Laboulaye, E. R. Lefebvre 
1845 La Saussaye, T. F; Louis de 
1847 Biot, Edouard Constant 
1849 Ravaisson, J. G. Felix 
1849 Caussin de Percevol, A. M. 
1850 (Vacant). 


Free ACADEMICIANS. 


1830 Luynes, H. T. P. Albert de 


| 1840 Villeneuve-Trans, L. F. de 


1832 Seguier de Saint Brisson, N. M. S. | 1841 Biot, Jean Baptiste 


1833 Monmerque, L. J. Nicolas 
1838 Le Prevost, Auguste 
1839 Vitet, Louis 


1843 Merimée, Prosper 
1846 La Grange, A. E. Lelievre de 
1850 Barchou de Penhoen, A. T. H. 


Foreign ASSOCIATES. 


1820 Ouvaroff, St Petersburg 
1825 Creuzer, Heidelberg 
1831 Boeckh, Berlin 


1835 Baron de Hammer Purgstall, Vienna 


1842 Cardinal Mai, Rome 

1847 Jacob Grimm, Berlin 

1849 Lobeck, Konigsberg 

1849 Wilson, Horace H., London 


PERPETUAL SECRETARY. 
Walckenaer, Charles Athanase, Rue Lafitte, No. 53. 
By an ordonnance of 6th February, 1839, the number of Corresponding 
Members of this class was fixed at 50, 30 of whom were to be foreigners, 
and 20 natives of France. The following are the 50 foreigners:— 


M. Linde, Warsaw 
M. Mustoxidi, Florence 


M. Kosegarteu, Greifswald 
M. Lassen, Bonn 


Count Demetrius Valsamachi, Cephalonia | Dr Gasfrod, Oxford 


M. Fraern, St Petersburg 
Colonel Leake, London 
M. Peyron, Turin 
M. Labus, Milan 
M. Quaranta, Naples 
M. Gerard, Berlin 
Baron Reiffenberg, Brussels 
M. Humbert, Geneva 
Viscount Sautarem, Lisbon 
M. Th. Welcker, Bonn 

. Geel, Leyden 

. Berbrugger, Algiers 

. Fresnel, Gidda 

. Pertz, Berlin 

. Avellino, Naples 


| M. Boré, Persia 

| Mr Thomas Wright, London 
| M. Wachsmuth, Leipzig 

| M. Cavedoni, Modena 

| M. de Witte, Antwerp 

| M. Botta, Mosoul 

| M. Cadalvene, Constantinople 
| Major Rawlinson, Bagdad 

| Father Secchi, Rome 

| Carl Ritter, Berlin 

| M. Fontanier, Singapore 

| M. Panofka, Berlin 

| M. Bopp, Berlin 

| M. Grotefend, Hanover. 


III.—THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


MaTuHeMaricaL Science. 


Section 1.—Geometry. 
1803 Biot, Jean Baptiste 
1813 Poinsot, Louis 
1833 Libri, Guillaume 


1836 Sturm, Jacques Charles Francois 


1843 Lamé, Gabriel 
1843 Binet, J. P. Marie. 


Sect. 2.—Mechanics. 
1846 Cauchy, Augustin Louis 
1818 Dupin, Charles 
1834 Poncelet, Jean Victor 
1840 Piobert, Guillaume 
1843 Morin, Arthur Jules 
1847 Combes, C. P. Mathieu. 


| Sect. 3.—Astronomy. 

| 1817 Mathieu, Claude Louis 

| 1839 Liouville, Joseph 

| 1843 Langier, P. A. Ernest 

| 1843 Mauvais, Felix Victor 

| 1846 Le Verrier, Urbain Jean Joseph 
1847 Faye, H. .A E. Albans. 


Sect. 4.—Geography and Navigation. 
| 1810 Beautemps, Beaupré Chas. France. 
| 1830 Roussin, Albert Reine 

1842 Duperry, Louis Isidore. 


| 

| Sect. 5.—General Physics. 

| 1806 Gay Lussac, L. Joseph.—0b. 
| 


l 
1829 Becquerel, Antoine Ceesar 
1837 Pouillet, C. S. Mathias 
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1840 Babinet, Jacques 
1840 Duhamel, J. M. Constant 
1841 Despretz, Ceesar Mansuet. 


Puysicat Screncr. 

Sect, 6.—Chemistry, 
1810 Thenard, Louis Jacques 
1816 Chevreul, Michel-Eugene 
1832 Dumas, Jean Baptiste 
1837 Pelouze, Theophile Jules 
1840 Regnault, Henry Victor 
1844 Balard, Antoine-Jerome. 


Sect. 7.—Mineralogy. 
1822 Cordier, P. L. Antoine 
1824 Beudant, F. Sulpice 
1827 Berthier, Pierre 


1834 Richard, Achille 
1837 Gaudichaud, Charles. 


Sect. 9.—Rural Economy. 
1806 Silvestre, A. F. de 
1839 Boussingault, J. B. T. D. 
1840 Gasparin, A. E, P. de 
1842 Payes, Anselme 
1843 Rayer, P. F. Olive 
1847 Descaisne, Joseph. 


Sect. 10.—Anatomy and Zoology. 
1816 Dumeril, A. M. Constant 
1821 Savigny, M. J. C. L, de 
1825 Blainville, H. Marie.—0b. 
1833 Geoffroy St Hilaire, Isidore 
1838 Edwards, Henri Milne 


1835 Eli de Beaumont, J. B. Leonce 
1840 Dufrenoy, Pierre Conrad 
1848 Prevost, Constant. 


Sect. 8.— Botany. 
1809 Mirbel, C. F. Brisseau 
1830 St Hilaire, Auguste de 
183! Jussieu, Adrien de 
1834 Brogniart, A. Theodore 


1844 Valenciennes, Achille. 


Sect. 11.—Medicine and Surgery. 
1821 Majendie, Francois 
1828 Serres, E. R. Augustin 
1834 Roux, Philibert Joseph 
1843 Andral, Gabriel 
1843 Velpeau, A. A. L. Marie 
1845 Lallemand, Claude- Francois. 





Prreeruat SEcRRTARIES. 
rd ae Dominique Frangois Jean, | 1828 tne Ph Marie-Jean-Pierre, for 


1830 { for the Mathematical Sciences. | 1833 § the Physical Sciences. 


Free ACADEMICIANS. 


1816 Heron de Villefosse, A. Marie 1837 Bonnard, A. H. de 

1816 Marshal of Ragusa, Marmont 1847 Civiale, Jean 

1816 Maurice, J. F. Theodore 1847 Duvernoy, George Louis 
1824 Hericart de Thury, L. E. F. 1847 Largeteau, Charles Louis 
1833 Seguier, A. Pierre 1850 (Vacant. ) 


For8iGn AssociaTEs. 


1810 Baron Alexandre de Humboldt, | 1842 M. Oersted, Copenhagen 
Berlin 1844 Mr Faraday, London 
1820 M. Gauss, Gottingen 1846 M. Jacobi, Berlin 
1833 Mr Robert Brown, London 1849 Sir David Brewster, St Andrews, 
1840 Baron Von Buch, Berlin 





CoRRESPONDING MEemMBERs. 


By a regulation of the 6th June, 1808, the number of Corresponding 
Members is fixed at 100. Our limits will permit us only to give those 
Members who reside in England, Scotland, and Ireland:— 
_ Sect. 1.—Geometry.—(6 Members.) 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, Dublin. 

Sect, 2.—Mechanics.—(6 Members.) : 
y : : Admiral Beaufort, London 
{r Mosely, London. Captain Parry, Portsmouth 
Sect, 3.—Astronomy.—(16 Members.) | Sir John Franklin. 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, Makerstone 
Sir John Herschel, Collingwood Sect. 5.—General Physics.— (9 Members.) 
George Biddell Airy, Greenwich Mr Barlow, Woolwich 

Professor Forbes, Edinburgh 


Mr Dunlop, Paramatta 
Captain Smith, London. Professor Wheatstone, London. 


Sect. 4.—Geography and Navigation.— 
(8 Members. ) 
Dr Scoresby, Exeter 
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Sect. 6.—Chemistry.—(9 Members. ) 
Professor Graham, London. 


Sect. 7.— Mineralogy.—(8 Members.) 
Rev. Mr Conybeare, Llandaff 
Rev. Dr Buckland, London 
Sir Roderick Murchison, London. 


Sect. 8.—Botany.—(i0 Members. ) 
Dr Wallick, London. 


Sect. 9.— Rural Eeonomy.—(10 Members.) 
Mr Bracy Clerk, London. 


Sect. 10.—Anatomy of Zoology.—(10 
Members, mona 


Professor Owen, London, 


Sect. 11.—Medicine and Surgery.—(8 
Members. ) 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, London. 





IV.—ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


Our limits will not permit us to give a detailed list of the members 
of this class, who are, generally speaking, little known in England. It 
contains 14 painters, 8 sculptors, 8 architects, 6 engravers, and 10 free 
academicians. Among its 10 foreign associates, there is only 1 English- 
man, Mr Cockerel; and among its 40 corresponding members, there are 
only 3 Englishmen, M. Pistrucci, London; Mr Donaldson, architect, 
London; and Mr Howard Vyse, London. 


V.—ACADEMY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES. 


Section 1.—Philosophy. 
1832 Cousin, Victor 
1836 Dameron, J. Philibert 
1939 Barthelemy St Hilaire, Jules 
1842 Remusat, C. F. Marie de 
1844 Franck, Adolphe 
1844 Lelut, Louis-Fran;ois. 


Section 2.— Morals. 
Dunoyer, B. C. P. Joseph 
Droz, F. X. Joseph 
Lucas, Ch. J. Marie 
Tocqueville, A. C. H. C. de 
1841 Beaumont, G. Auguste 
1845 Villeneuve Bargemont, A. de 


Section 3.—Legislation, Public Law, and 
Jurisprudence. 

1832 Dupin, A. M. J. Jacques 

1832 Berenger, A. M. M. Thos, 

1839 Portalis, Joseph Marie 


1832 
1832 
1836 
1838 


1840 Troplong, R. Theodore 
1842 Giraud, C. J. Barthelemy 
1845 Vivien, A. F, Auguste, 


Section 4.—Political Economy and 
Statistics. 

, 1832 Dupin, Charles 

| 1832 Villermé, Louis René 

| 1838 Blanqui, J. Adolphe 

1838 Passy, H. Philibert 

1842 Duchatel, C. Marie 

1849 Faucher, L. L. Joseph. 


Section 5.—General and Philosophical 

History. 

1832 Naudet, Joseph 

1832 Guizot, F. P. Guillaume 

1832 Mignet, F. A. Alexis 

1838 Michelet, Jules 

1840 Thiers, Adolphe 

1841 Thierry, A. 8. D. 
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1837 Mignet, Francois Auguste Alexis, 


Free ACADEMICIANS. 


1833 Broglie, Ch. A. Victor Leonce de 
1833 Benoiston, de Chateau-neuf, L. 
Francois 


1833 Blondeau, F. B. A. Hyacinth 
1844 D’Argout, A, M. Apollinaire 
1849 Moreau de Jonnes, Alexandre. 


Forgicn AssociaTEs. 


1833 Lord Brougham, London 
1835 M. Schelling, Berlin 
1837 M. De Savigny, Berlin 


1838 Mr Henry Hallam, London 
1843 Mr Macculloch, London. 





Among the 38 Corresponding Members of this Academy, are the fol- 


lowing Englishmen:— 





itect, 
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Section 1.—Philosophy.—(7 members.) | Mr Porter, London. 
Sir William Hamilton, Edinburgh. | Mr Nassau Senior, London 


Suction 3.—Legislation.—(7 members.) | Mr Charles Babbage, London. 
lr John Austin, London, Section 5.—General History.—(7 
Section 4,.—Political Economy and members, ) 


Statistics. | Dr Lingard, London, 
Mr William Jacob, London. 


Such is a general account of the National Institute of France in 1850 
—doubtless the most illustrious literary and scientific body in the world, 
whether we consider the men who compose it, or the great additions 
vhich it has made to human knowledge. There is, perhaps, no feature 
in it more remarkable than the unanimity with which the vacancies 
among its members are filled up. A commission is chosen by ballot, to 
give in a list of candidates for any vacancy. If the place of an astro- 
nomer, for example, is to be supplied, members of the astronomical sec- 
tion will, of course, compose the committee; but if the vacancy is among 
the foreign associates, the commission is chosen out of all the classes, a 
list of candidates is made out, and the claims of each are discussed. The 
candidate whom the commission prefers to all the rest is placed on the 
first line, and the names of the other candidates in an alphabetical order. 
The election takes place at the meeting of the Institute subsequent to 
that to which the commission reports, and the candidate on the first line 
isalways elected by a large majority. In the case of the last election, for 
example, of a foreign associate of the Academy of Sciences, there were 
Tcandidates in alphabetical order. Forty members were present at the 
dection; and the votes given were, 28 for the candidate on the first line, 
and 7, 3, 1, 1, votes for 4 of the other 7 candidates, three of the candi- 
dates having received no votes. 





A POSTMAN’S STORY. 
PART II. 


My father was the eldest son of Advocate Forbes, a gentleman well 
descended, though not over clever, and possessed of little property in his 
nuk ; but he married, as people said, well, his first wife being the only 
child of old Ross Frazer, one of the richest merchants in the Lawnmarket. 
There was a wild story concerning this man’s former life. He was said 
to have been the son of a Highland laird, who ruined his heritage by a 
profligate youth ; then seine a crew of smugglers; afterwards took to 
the slave-trade ; and at last eloped with a Jamaica merchant's daughter. 
The father was himself from Scotland, and a Frazer, which, perhaps, in- 
duced him to receive the pair, and learn his strange son-in-law his 
business ; and Ross contrived to give him such satisfaction, that, on his 
death, he inherited a large share of it, with which it seemed good to him 
to remove to Edinburgh, where, in process of time, he made his fortune 
ithe Lawnmarket. When Advocate Forbes married his daughter, old 
Frazer was retiring from business to a house he had purchased in George’s 
Square. His West Indian wife was lon dead, and, with the negro 
housekeeper whom she left him, he hac for years led a life which 
most people thought over-strict and solemn. His window-blinds were 
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never lifted on Sunday. No large companies were admitted in his house, 
and he would not suffer a song in his presence. He was a great judge 
of sermons, too, and a rigorous supporter of church discipline ; but he 
kept the bulk of his fortune in his own hands, allowing Mrs Forbes an 
annuity by way of portion, and early made known his resolution of adopt- 
ing her eldest son. At seven years old, my father was placed under his 
management, a robust, lively, high-spirited boy, and many an after-year 
he spent between the High School, the dwelling of Advocate Forbes 
(which the first mistress was said to have kept completely under petticoat 
government), and that sombre, silent house in George’s Square, at all 
which, it may be supposed, he learned many different lessons. Whether 
it was owing to these, or his natural disposition, Tibby could not rightly 
inform me-; but, as he grew older, a mighty difference of opinion arose 
between him and his grandfather. The old man would allow of no Sun- 
day walks, no holiday recreations, and scarcely any young companions, 
to all which my father was strongly inclined ; besides, Frazer had kept 
from his early days a wild Highland pride, which led him to despise all 
business and professions whatever ; indeed, it was said that he never 
visited his old haunts and relations from shame, not at any of his former 
misdeeds, but for having been a merchant. He had, therefore, set his 
heart on making my father at once strictly pious and a gentleman ; for the 
one purpose, keeping a rigid hand over his boyhood, and for the other, 
bringing him up in perfect idleness; while he hoarded his hard-earned 
thousands, in order to purchase back the mortgaged estate of his family, 
of which his grandson was the intended laird. The boy was reared in 
that prospect, and, as he grew up handsome and clever, had naturally a 
high opinion of himself; but they liked him in all quarters for a ready 
hand to help in either sport or trouble, so the want of occupation and 
the love of company led him to unsafe friends and places, and before my 
father was sixteen, he had got a private acquaintance with cards, dram- 
shops, and low playhouses. 

Matters of this kind occasionally came to the old man’s knowledge, 
calling forth fierce bursts of anger and harsh doings to his grandson, which 
at first made the boy more careful in concealment, and, when he grew 
older, sent him to still wilder lengths in folly ; but he had two brothers 
growing up, who, though younger than him, and in many ways less pro- 
mising (for Advocate Forbes’ younger sons were said to divide their 
father’s character between them—the one being slow, but steady, when 
gain was before him, and the other an easy goer, but polished and erafty)— 
yet it was wonderful how, as my father’s years and trespasses increased, 
these dull boys crept into the good graces of their grandfather. But his 
favourite project of making the eldest a laird could not be given up; and, 
little kindness as there was in old Frazer's nature, he had a hankering after 
the bold, high-spirited boy. Things were in that posture wher the 
advocate’s first lady was called to the house appointed for all living, to 
his great sorrow, though some said he mourned for the annuity ; but a 
year after her death, the boys got a stepmother. His former spouse had 
been a mighty manager ; and as it is believed the second choice always 
goes by contraries, the advocate made a singular variety in his wedded 
life, for the second Mrs Forbes was aptly compared, even by her own m'- 
nister, to one of the lilies of the valley mentioned in Scripture, for she 
toiled not, neither did she spin; nor, I may add, mind the household 
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ouse, concerns at all, which were entirely left to the care of my mother, who 
judge came home with the bride as a servant. Mrs Forbes had been brought 
it he upin the west country ; and, though such ways are not usual, I have heard, 
eS an in that quarter, my mother often said that no one could ask an easier 
dopt- mistress ; for, if she got a chair to sit upon, a novel to read, or a story to 
ar his talk over, the whole world went well with her; which easy temper con- 
“Year tinued to the last of her days, and must have been a special change to the 
orbes advocate. 
Licoat However, the peace thus obtained did not lengthen his earthly jour- 
at all ney ; for, partly, as some thought, for the want of his former lady’s super- 
ether intendence, and partly because it was common among the gentlemen of 
ghtly that time, he took to hard drinking, which brought on apoplexy, and in 
arose his fiftieth year he left Mrs Forbes a widow, with three step-sons and as 
Sun- many daughters. The family were poorly provided for, but George and 
nions, Charles had hopes in their grandfather, and Mrs Forbes and her girls in 
kept j their half-brother, who had now grown up a gay, frank, idle young man, 
se all and always favoured his stepmother, because, good woman, she took no 
never account of his doings. Disputes between him and his grandfather had 
yrmer alo grown warm and many, for which reason he frequented the house in 
at his Buccleuch Place, where he and my mother got acquainted. Tibby told 
wrthe | me,and I had cause to believe her, notwithstanding the changes produced 
other, by care and toothache, that my mother was then a comely, sensible 
arned gil, respected above her station, and dressed beyond the common of ser- 
mily, vants. Her first acquaintance with Master William began in the way 
ed in of jokes, and was cemented by sundry good advices she ventured to give 
ally a him on a new fashion he had taken up of having no religion at all, which 
ready came out at that time among the learned men and gentry. My father 
1 and had heard a good deal of it from the companions of his own choosing, 
e my {jm whose numbers were much increased ; and taking upon him to talk in 
lram- the same style one Sunday morning in the hearing of his grandfather, old 
Frazer at once took fire, and a quarrel rose between them, the like of 
edge, which had never been heard in George’s Square ; but it ended in the old 
vhich man’s burning the will he had made in his favour, and turning my father 
grew out of doors. Whereupon Master William took up his quarters in a 
thers change-house he happened to know, and married my mother next Tues- 
| pro- lay—Tibby said, she verily believed to be revenged on all his relations 
their atonce. Indeed, it was a great blow to their pride ; but a good wife she 
when was to him, and brought him a portion of five pounds, saved out of 
ty )— her wages, and a chest of clothes, as I have heard, perfectly genteel. 
sased, Father of mine as he was, I hope it is excusable to say she had no 
ut his great bargain. He would allow my mother to follow no industry, saying 
; and, te would maintain her like a lady, by turning his talents to account ; so 
after he first became a newspaper reporter, next a clerk, and then a player ; 
n the i none of these having time to prosper, partly because fortune went 
ig, to against him, and partly on account of the dram-shops, in which he lat- 
but a terly began to exceed. In the midst of these doings, the family kept 
e had elarging, and at times it was wonderful how they lived; but at last, 
[ways when Marion was quite a baby, my father got money all of a sudden. 
odded Things were made comfortable about the house ; he spent an evening or 
n mi- two with his old companions at the accustomed change-house, where his 
r she 7@@§ labitshad grown worse and worse, though Tibby said there had never 
ehold been anything but peace between him and my mother ; and one night, 
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when they were all in bed, he came back in great haste and fear; gave 
my mother half of all the silver he had left about him, and said, God bless 
her and the children, for he must be off. She never saw him afterwards; 
but next day there was a rumour in the town that William Forbes had 
forged a bill on his grandfather, for which he would be prosecuted and 
hanged, if the police could find him. Old Frazer had never relented to 
his grandson, and his wrath was said to be privately stirred up by the 
two younger brothers, whom he now began to look after, but never 
thought of like William. By his means, George was put into the pro- 
fession of a writer, and Charles got a place in the Post Office, where he 
advanced himself still higher. But this is going forward in the story. 
The boys had never shown any civility to their brother since his mar- 
riage ; all the Forbeses were angry, though William’s stepmother said 
he might have done worse ; and whether the younger brothers had any 
part in promoting the old man’s resolution to prosecute him to the death 
or not, they got the blame of it; but William was never taken. The 
last report concerning him was, that he had sailed from Leith on boarda 
Hamburgh vessel, which was sunk at sea by a French privateer. His re- 
lations put on a sort of mourning for him, though they never mentioned 
his name, nor acknowledged my mother and her family ; and being of a 
high spirit, and something helped by friends, she opened a shop in Bristo 
Street, where, somehow, the neighbours gave us all her name, ard, in pro- 
cess of time, Master William and his deeds were all but forgotten. As 
for old Frazer, he lived long, as some hard people are apt to do. The 
Forbeses didn’t forget to pay him attention ; and in his last days, when 
he could be brought to allow them, a long deceased brother’s children 
gathered about him also; to whom, it was said, the larger portion of his 
money was bequeathed, supposing he had done quite enough for Mr 
George and Charles. They were the Frazers of our first flat, having set 
themselves up in Edinburgh, that the ladies might get high matches, and 
the sons the education of gentlemen. To the eldest and best portioned 
of the former, Master George, who inherited his father’s strong scent of 
a fortune, and dislike, not to say insufficiency, for business, was doing a 
wooer’s duty, when he caught sight of my father, as one risen from the 
dead ; which, Tibby informed me, neither she nor my mother had sup- 
posed him, much as they were astonished at his entrance. For, years 
after the tale of the ship was rumoured and believed, dim intelligence 
of him had come through strange channels: once, a sailor-looking man 
stepped intu the shop at nightfall, and gave my mother a parcel, contain- 
ing a new gown for herself, and some ill-chosen things for the children; 
at the same time telling her in a hasty whisper, that they came from 
her husband, who had been long his comrade in a French prison, till they 
escaped together, and joined the British navy ; but he warned her to 
keep the secret of his being alive, as “ the lawyers would forgive any- 
thing but quill-work, it came so near their own trade.” : 
Again, a passing soldier, so drunk that he could tell her nothing, 
laid on the counter a plated ring, wrapped in a bit of soiled paper, wit 
her name upon it, in my father’s handwriting ; as Tibby remarked, “ he 
aye sent back useless things, and she kent the last o’ them wad be him- 
sel’.” But both she and my mother, who now quitted the closet, agreed 
that, considering the disposition the Forbeses had always shown towards 
William, and that they and the Frazers had got his fortune among them, 
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it was better Mr George should continue to believe he had seen a 
sray traveller from the other world, as that was the only circumstance 
by which they were ever induced to show any kindness to the family. 

Here it is worthy of remark, that what my poor father most dreaded, 
was to be recognised by his relations: but how to dispose of the man 
pow came on the carpet. My mother would not hear of sending him 
away, dangerous as his staying was, and we knew he couldn’t be in the 
house without taking the neighbours’ attention ; but, for the great friend- 
ship that was between them, ‘Tibby proposed that her sister-in-law, who 
kept cheap lodgings on a top flat, opposite Moray House, in the Canon- 
gate, would receive him on her responsibility. “ They'll think him the 
faither o’ my bairn,” said she ; “they ne’er kent who he was, and there’s 
no’ muckle difference in ony o’ the sort.” 

“Q! Tibby,” said I, “had ever you a bairn?” 

“The warld’s a’ wrang sin’ the like o’ you learned to ask questions,” 
aidshe ; with which courteous answer I was obliged to put up for that 
occasion. It was by this time daybreak, and being all weary, we were 
glad to go to rest—myself on three of the kitchen chairs, which I ranged 
along the closet door for greater security, and didn’t awake till my mother, 
watchful woman, came to tell me that the younger children were getting 
up, when we together prepared and told them a story touching a relation 
of Tibby Thompson’s, who, having arrived late, was accommodated with 
my bed, which served to keep them quiet till they got ready and marched 
away to church, under my special guardianship, with leave to come home 
at the close of the sermon. A fervent discourse it was, I have been told, 
though, doubtless to my own great loss, I slept the whole time of its de- 
livery ; but I had passed a sleepless night, and many bags awaited me on 
Monday morning. 

My mother had pretended sickness ; but, when we returned home, the 
closet was empty, and my father established in his new quarters. He 
tame over in the evening, still Tibby’s relation, to see the younger 
children ; and I marvelled in my own mind to see how James and Marion 
drew to him, little as they knew, but by the great kindness he showed 
tothem, though John kept a sort of distance ; and from seeing my father 
lok curiously at him, I first began to suspect how matters stood, but 
lever imagined then what great things lay before the boy that called me 
brother. It was really surprising how sober and respectable my father 
looked in the clothes my mother had kept for him. The man was evi- 
dently tired of a wild, wandering life, and willing to settle down in any 
corner allowed him. There was peace and no want then at our fireside ; 
but no rest for him there, and he had to live alone in Mrs Howdison’s 
cheap lodgings. Indeed, I must not forget to note in this place the many 
forts he made to work honestly and quietly for his own support, and do 
mething to help us; but, being obliged to live privately, and avoid ob- 
servation, which he did wonderfully, by help of the many years that had 
passed since his departure, and the changes they made in himself, it 
was searcely possible for him to get any regular employment, though he 
sought it, of all sorts, from writing letters to porterage, and sometimes 
tamed a little. All the neighbours remarked Mrs Howdison’s quiet 
dger, and his frequent visits to our house; gradually they began to 
know him as Tibby Thompson’s runaway spouse, for most people averred 
the had such a connection. Who he really was, was slowly discovered 
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by all the younger children ; but even Marion was wise enough to keep 
the secret, and that made us all more comfortable ; but the lonely, half- 
dependent life he led, stealing to us in the evenings, and always fearing 
recognition, must have been a sore trial to him; and, on serious conside- 
ration, I am not now disposed to blame him for over-constant attendance 
at a dram-shop, just below Mrs Howdison, which occasioned some diffe- 
rence of opinion between me and my mother, who always justified him 
on the ground that it was his old way; but from this digression I return 
to my story. After the occurrences of the last-mentioned Saturday 
night—and I"hope that my readers will observe Saturday nights were 
always eventful to our family—I continued to advance in learning 
my new business, and in the good graces of all the postmasters, notwith- 
standing that it is commonly said—and, indeed, I cannot contradict the 
saying from my own experience—that, as a class, they are apt to be 
troubled with a special crossness. There were no more reproofs nor 
mislaid bags; and I had reason to believe that both the tailor and 
plumber were satisfied with my brothers, though the former, who was 
always a grumbling creature, occasionally complained of James’s turn for 
reading on the bench ; and John’s master had more than one dispute to 
settle after his coming to the workshop. At least, we were all three at 
work. My earnings helped the common stock, and the shop prospered 
better than before, under the management of my mother and Marion; | 
nevertheless, we grew manifestly poorer every quarter: in short, since 
the truth must out, Mrs Howdison’s lodger was no gain to us. Whenhe 
did happen to earn anything, indeed, it was always brought over in the 
shape of some present to my mother, or some treat for the household; 
but these were, as Tibby remarked, “stuff that could be wanted,” and 
wofully balanced by his scores at the dram-shop, his garments lost or 
torn, the nights in which his landlady could give no account of him, and 
my mother’s continual fears of his discovery by the police. Many a 
small sum, which the shop till could hardly spare, did I watch her at 
times, I confess, through the keyhole, privately giving him, or secreting 
for his use, with many an earnest remonstrance on the one side, and many 
a promise of well-doing on the other, which now and then took effect; 
but latterly, as we supposed, either through fear of the law-officers, or 
his own relations finding him out, he began to wander away from the 
town for days. By degrees, his absence lengthened to weeks, and at last 
to months, in which neither we nor Mrs Howdison heard the smallest 
tidings of him, and he generally returned with clothing and all conside- 
rably the worse for the wear. ; 
Thus two years crept away ; and Mr George Forbes, still carrying on 
his suit, which seemed of slow progress, as I have been told must be 
expected with advanced heiresses, never got another fright by the face of 
his brother, nor appeared to recollect that we were at all living. Mr 
Charles was still friendly and kind. He did not come to see us again, 
but often went out of his way to speak with me, and inquire for my 
mother. Neither may it be doubted, that I regarded him as the mes- 
senger of good news, when, about the beginning of the third year, he 
informed me that a vacancy had at length occurred by the resignation of 
a regular postman, known to all his brethren as old Sandy the miser, and 
promised to use all his interest with the inspector for my promotion. 
That promise Mr Charles kept, at least, I reaped the fruits of it ; and it 
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is but justice to myself to add, he was not alone in the recommendation. 
Every postmaster in the town spoke of me as an honest, steady lad, who 
ninded his business, and kept no bad company ; and they could’nt do 
less, for at that time I hadn’t an acquaintance in the world except Annie 
M‘Causelan, who first brought my mother and I the intelligence about 
the Forbeses, and had taken such a great liking to my sister Marion, that 
she always came over when her aunt could spare her, to teach the girl 
new patterns of knitting. But I was made a regular postman. Having 


resolved to avoid self-glorification in the course of the narrative, I will 


wt enlarge on the satisfaction generally expressed by the neighbours at 
my promotion, nor on how my mother prayed that Providence might 
keep me steady with so full a cup of prosperity in hand, and celebrated 
the event by a tea-drinking, the first I ever remember to have seen in her 
house, at which Tibby Thompson and her sister-in-law, and of course her 
ration, who had just returned from a two months’ wandering, were 
present, not to speak of Mrs and Annie M‘Causelan ; neither is it neces- 
ary to be particular on the quarrel between Tibby and Mrs Howdison, 
which began by the latter’s wondering, when a glass of toddy went to 
her head after supper, why Tibby ever married such a ne’er-do-weel, 
meaning my father, and concluded the party, by both ladies declaring 
they wouldn’t sit a minute longer in each other’s company; and I was 
aedibly informed they did not speak for twelve months after. But to 
proceed with my own experience. The importance and responsibility of 
the ofce to which I had attained, for some time pressed heavy on my 
mind, not only on account of the inlet it gave me to family doings, and 
the affairs of people in general (for one cannot carry letters to doors day 
after day, and see the anxious faces that look out for them, without 
guessing something of what is going forward), but also because my dis- 
trict was Bristo Street and its vicinity ; and I felt as if the peace and 
ufety of the entire neighbourhood depended onme. This gradually wore 
of through the heavy rains and deep snows of that winter, for I was 
promoted in November ; and by the time the east winds of spring had 
lairly set in, I could deliver love and money letters, which, in my humble 
opinion, are the chief of all communications, with little concern except to 

t the business done. Oh! the wynds, the closes, and the stairs I 
earned to know in these daiiy deliveries, the odd people that inhabited 
them, and their unreasonable expectations. I remember one old lady in 
the High Street, who scolded continually, because I didn’t come to her 
very door on the seventh storey ; and a student, who could never forgive 
me for not giving him credit for a number of letters, sent him by a 
hdy in Glasgow. Indeed, letters were dear in those days. Noone had 
dreamt of the penny postage then, and there being few prepaid, it was 
me of my hardest duties to collect the Post-Office dues; but I kept 
the good counsels of my mother and Mr Charles Forbes always in me- 
mory, and never let a letter out of my fingers till the money was paid 
own, 

The first great trial of my watchfulness in this respect befell me about 
Candlemas. I had grown partly accustomed to the trust reposed in me 
by the Post Office, and cool, even to the distinction of being daily looked 
for by maid and mistress, master and man, when a letter was tossed 
into my bag, which had made the round of Edinburgh in search of an 
wher, It was a soiled, rough-looking sheet, ill-folded, but firmly 
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sealed, with the impression of a large thumb, and how they learned it 
was for my delivery I could never imagine, for no mortal man could read 
the address, but from an A and an F perceptible in it. I concluded it 
might be for Miss Agnes Frazer, to whom, as the chief of the family, I 
had regularly carried the ‘‘ Edinburgh Courant” for some weeks. It was 
a dim, drizzly evening, about four o'clock, and I was thankful that the 
letters were few; but there was one-and-eightpence charged on the one 
already mentioned, and I rang their bell with a strong resolution to take 
care of the Frazers, of whose ways my mother’s shop had afforded me 
sundry warnings. 

‘* Is this for one of your young ladies?” said I, meaning to be particu- 
larly civil, and holding it up between my finger and thumb to the sour. 
looking maid. 

“I dinna ken,” said she, making a clutch at it; whereupon I withdrew 
my hand, observing, it appeared to be for Miss Agnes. My intended 
aunt, who, it seems, caught her own name, here flew out of the parlour, 
the opening door of which gave me an intimation of both kippered herring 
and tea; besides, I knew that Mr George was within. 

She was a tall, terribly active-looking woman, in a tartan gown and § 
tamboured apron; but, as my uncle’s match was broken off in that 
quarter, and the Frazers never showed our family any consideration, I 
will candidly say, that her face gave me an extraordinary notion of vitriol. 

“Give me the letter,” she cried, “ till I open it, and if it’s not for me, 
you'll get it back to-morrow.” 

“‘ That’s not allowed, ma’am,” said I, keeping a fast hold of it. “See 
if it be for you, and give me one-and-eightpence, if you please.” 

Somehow, I wasn’t looking sharp; maybe thoughts of the tea-party 
in the parlour bewildered me ; for that instant, Miss Agnes snatched the 
letter from my fingers, and would have had the seal broken; but, 
dropping the bag, I seized both her hands, and called out vigorously for 
one-and-eightpence. The noise brought out her sister, Miss Catherine, 
her two brothers, and Mr George Forbes, in a body. On seeing me, my 
uncle looked as if he could have turned back into the parlour ; but, pro- 
bably recollecting his duty, he came forward, and demanded in an angry 
tone what I meant by making such a noise. Having by this time re- J 
covered the letter from Miss Agnes—a mercy it was that we had not 
torn it between us—and also escaped a cuff aimed at me with her disen- 
gaged hand, I spoke out boldly, as one in the service of Government, 
declaring it was contrary to my orders that any letter should be opened 
till the postage was paid. : 

“Tak’ it to the de’il wi’ ye,” interrupted Miss Agnes, losing all her 

entility. ‘It’s no for me; but I ken baith wha wrote it an’ wha owns 
it, an’ that'll be a job for ye to fin’,” she added, with a spiteful look, a8 
the parlour door slammed behind her. 

Her brothers, Miss Catherine, and my uncle now gathered round to 
inspect the letter, which they did curiously under my eye ; but none of 
them could make out the owner, till Miss Catherine, who was, indeed, 
much more civil than her sister, and though dressed in a newer fashion, 
looked to me like a well scolded woman, gave it as her opinion that the 
address plainly signified Anny Forbes, my uncle’s eldest step-sister ; and, 
by the united advice of the four, I proceeded with it in my bag to 
Buccleuch Place. 
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LAWSON ON WATER-LILIES.* 


From this beautiful and well written little volume, we purpose pre- 
gating our readers with a delicious treat, in this cold and ungenial 
gason of the year. In the dreary months of winter, when the face of 
nature is so barren and bleak—when the stillness of death reigns through- 
out the vegetable world—when we, therefore, cannot visit the floral 
beauties, and the floral wonders so abundant on this globe of ours, in 
their native habitats, how welcome are the lively description and the pic- 
torial representation of plants and flowers. For accurate and beautiful 
drawings of the Royal Water-Lily of South America—the Victoria 
Regina—and also of some of the more interesting Water-Lilies of our 
own land, we must refer the reader to Mr Lawson’s volume; but we 
shall here transcribe a few extracts from his description of the Queen 
of Flowers, illustrative of its appearance, its discovery, and its intro- 
duction to this country. 

In the introduction to his work, Mr Lawson has some valuable obser- 
vations on Aquatic plants—on the Lotus of the ancients—on the Aithi- 
opian Lily—and on the British Water-Lilies; but from this part of the 
volume we cannot quote more than one paragraph on the Lotus of the 
Ancients:— 

“But the Nymphe Lotus is not the only plant to which the name of 
Lotus has been applied; on the contrary, it is now pretty generally be- 
lieved that another and more magnificent Water-Lily—the Nelumbium 
speciosum of botanists—is the true Lotus of the ancients—that ‘ Mythic 
Lotus, as Lindley says, ‘which so often occurs on the monuments of 
Egypt and India,’ Indeed, it has been suggested that the name origi- 
tally belonged to some kind of bean, or other leguminous plant, com- 
mon in Greece, and was subsequently applied to the Nelumbium and 
other Water-Lilies, on account of the similarity of their seed, just as our 
English voyagers give the names of apples, pears, and gooseberries, to 
such tropical fruits as bear an apparent resemblance to the produce of 


| their own country, and as Herodotus had long before, in describing the 


sme plant, called it a rose-coloured Lily. Certain it is, that various 
Water-Lilies, but chiefly the Nymphza Lotus and Nelumbium speciosum, 
vere recognised by the name of Lotus, and held in great esteem by the 
ancient Egyptians, for we find that the blossoms ‘ crowned their columns, 
were sculptured on their temples, and associated with their gods.’ The 
Egyptian Bean of Pythagoras is generally referred to the fruit of the 
Nelumbium. This plant, although once abundant on the Nile (from its 
‘sociation with which it derived its becoming name of ‘ Rose of the 
Nile’), and described by Theophrastus as occurring spontaneously as 
Well as where cultivated, is not now an inhabitant of the ‘father of 
vers.’ It is supposed to have been originally introduced to Egypt, and 
tultivated there. The ancient Egyptians had a highly curious mode of 


_— . 
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sowing the seeds of this plant, and the gardeners of the present day may 
perhaps take a lesson from them. The seeds were planted in balls of 
mud or clay, mixed with chaff, and when thus cast upon the waters, sunk 
immediately to the bottom into a bed suitable for their germination, Dr 
Royle mentions that this mode of sowing is to the present day practised 
by certain tribes in the Indian Peninsula; and it has been instanced as 
a beautiful illustration of the passage in the sacred writings—Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days, The 
Nelumbium is that ‘holy and beautiful plant often met with in the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Hindoos, under the Sanscrit name Padma,’ ” ‘ 

The habitat and appearance of the Royal Water-Lily, are thus de- 
scribed by Mr Lawson:— 

“The Royal Water-Lily forms a highly conspicuous object on the la- 
goons and still shallow bays which so frequently occur on many of those 
immense rivers tributary to the Amazon. It has been observed to occur 
in equal profusion in similar localities on the comparatively still waters 
of the La Plata and Essequibo; and, from the scanty knowledge which 
botanists have obtained of the productions of the interior of South Ame- 
rica, it is exceedingly likely that future research may be instrumental in 
showing this Queen of all the Lilies to be very generally distributed over 
considerable tracts of the eastern portion of the Continent. No traces 
of it have hitherto been observed towards the western parts of South 
America, and its discovery there is not anticipated by botanists—the 
accuracy of Hooker’s suggestion being very generally acknowledged, 
that the rapidity of the rivers which flow into the Pacific may be the | 
means of preventing its occurrence there, its massive and tender foliage 
and flowers requiring peaceful waters for their development. In speak- 
ing of this Royal Water-Lily, Professor Lindley says— An undoubted 
addition to a tribe of plants, at once so beautiful and so circumscribed as 
that of the Nymphs, or Water-Lilies, would be an event of interest, even 
if it only related to a distinctly-marked species of some well-known 
genus. But when the subject of the discovery is not only a new genus, 
but a plant of the most extraordinary beauty—fragrant, and of dimen- 
sions previously unheard of in the whole vegetable kingdom, except in 
the colossal family of Palms—an interest must then attach to it which 
can rarely be possessed by a novelty in natural history. Such a plant 
is the subject of the following notice--a Water-Lily, exhibiting a new 
type of structure, of the most noble aspect, of the richest colours, and so 
gigantic, that its leaves measure above eighteen feet, and its flower 
nearly four feet in circumference.’ : 

“The honour of first making known this magnificent production to 
the world, in accurate scientific description, having fallen to our own 
country, it was thought that a better name could not be chosen for the 
fair and noble plant than that of Victoria Regina—a name given in ho- 
nour of our illustrious Queen, ‘ who at once sways the sceptre of her hap- 
pily-united kingdom, and pre-eminently so that of the element which 
this plant inhabits.’ Certainly, no other plant has better claims to 4 
royal name, for this is verily the Queen of Flowers. Agreed as British 
botanists universally are of the propriety of dedicating this plant to out 
Sovereign, a good deal of discussion has taken place in regard to the | 
correct and first published name. From a careful and apparently cor- 
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rect inquiry into the nomenclature of the Lily, by Mr Gray (Annals of 
Natural History, vol. vi., second series, 146), it seems pretty evident 
that the original and first published name of the plant is Victoria Regina, 
and that the name of Victoria Regia, which has of late been so very 
generally adopted, is not only of more recent origin, but apparently the 
result of a typographical error. After detailing the various cireum- 
stances that have given rise to the different names which have been ap- 
plied to the plant by English botanists, Mr Gray goes on to say—‘I 
think that this account proves that the name of Victoria Regina, which 
received the sanction of her Majesty, was the one first used and publish- 
ed, and has the undoubted right of priority; and, I must add, as a per- 
sonal declaimer, that I have always considered that both the generic and 
the specific name properly belonged to Mr (now Sir Robert) Schom- 
burgh, for it was he who proposed that the plant should be dedicated to 
the Queen [originally under the name of Nymphza Victoria], and the 
slight alteration made in his paper, before it was read at the Botanical 
Society, was caused by our having the means of comparison in London 
which he had not in Berbice, and was regarded by me as a simple act of 
friendship, such as was due to a person in his situation.’ The Lily is 
known by the natives of the districts where it is found under differ- 
ent names, such as Mururd, Irupé, Yrupé, Morinqua, and Dachocho. 
This noble production of the South American waters, from its extra- 
ordinary and conspicuous appearance, could not fail to attract the early 
attention of the native Indians, who inhabit the districts of country 
Where it is produced. No doubt, its large floating leaves, which entirely 
cover the lakes and streams (and to which the name of Irupé is given, 
from their resemblance to the dishes used for holding water), must have 
often proved a source of annoyance in the navigation of the rivers where 
the plant abounds; and, indeed, the aborigines of some districts, at 
least, are under the belief that the large prickles with which almost the 
vhole plant is so abundantly provided, are of a venomous nature, and 
thus they refrain from coming into contact with them—a precaution 
which no European observer of this magnificent production seems ever 
to have thought of observing, while no evil consequences seem to have 
followed the scratchings to which botanical collectors have submitted 
themselves, in their eagerness to possess specimens. Cautious, however, 
’s the Indians are in their intercourse with this magnificent spinous 
Aquatie, they often manage to possess themselves of its large fruit, half 
the size of a man’s head, for the sake of the numerous dark-coloured 
seeds—not so large as those of tares or lentils—which it contains. 
Although hard and shining on the outside, these seeds are quite soft and 
mealy within, and the Indians use them as an article of food, for which 
they are in great esteem. The difficulty of obtaining the rhizome, or 
root, no doubt prevents its being applied to similar purposes, for which 
It is probably as suitable as those of the edible Nympheas, or Water- 

ilies, to which we have already referred. 

“In general habit and mode of growth,” says Mr L., “the Royal 

ater-Lily resembles the rest of the Nympheacee; but surpasses all 
other species in its gigantic proportions and the splendour of its blos- 
foms. Although suspected by some, when first brought to this country, 
‘o be an annual, the plant has satisfactorily proved itself to be of a 
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perennial character; the thick brown rhizome, buried in the mud, pre- 
serves vitality for a long period, the process of decay going slowly on at 
its base, while its upper and younger part continues development, and 
year after year produces an abundant supply of fresh foliage and flowers 
—a constant growth of adventitious roots going on at the same time to 
supply the place of the old ones lost from time to time by the gradual 
decay of the tuber. The plant generally grows where there is a depth 
of about six feet of water at the flowering season—the water rising con- 
siderably higher in the wet season during inundations, and thus adding 
greatly to the luxuriance of the plant and the size of its leaves. The 
leaves always float on the surface of the water, being produced from 
long prickly petioles or stalks, springing from the root, and which are 
inserted in the centre of the leaf, the latter being thus peltate or shield- 
like. It will be observed, from the drawing of the plant, that the leaves 
are of a roundish oval shape, their margins being turned up all round, 
exhibiting the purplish hue and prickly ribs, with which their under sides 
are so abundantly furnished. These turned-up margins give to the 
leaves a very peculiar appearance, and botanists describing them have 
been led to liken them to various objects; but perhaps Mr Spruce’s 
comparison of them to tea-trays is as apt as any with which we have 
met. They are gigantic tea-trays, however, often attaining the size of 
six or seven feet in diameter, and our astonishment at their dimensions 
is not lessened when we recollect that they are the leaves of a Water- 
Lily. Mr Henfrey, in the ‘Gardener’s Magazine of Botany,’ describes 
the leaves as clothed with short spongy pubescence, with very prominent 
flattened ribs radiating from the centre to the circumference, and pro- 
gressively diminishing in depth; ‘these are united by cross ribs, also 
vertical plates, and the latter again by less elevated ones crossing them, 
so that the under surface is completely divided into quadrangular chan- 
bers, of which the ribs form the sides, and the general surface of the 
lamina the top; and as these detain air within them, they act as floats. 
All the ribs are more or less beset with spines, varying in length, sharp 
and horny, enlarged at the base.’ The magnificent blossoms of the plant 
are not less wonderful than the leaves, and measure about sixteen inches 
in diameter. The flower expands its array of pure white petals in the 
afternoon, exhaling a delicious odour; closes them on the forenoon of the 
following day, on which day they are again fully expanded, when they 
present a most gorgeous appearance. The flower eventually closes about 
ten o'clock the same evening, and withdraws beneath the surface of the 
water to ripen the fruit, in the spongy substance of which the seeds are 
imbedded.” 

This magnificent flower was discovered only about half a century 
ago:—“ But it was even long after that before any detail of the plants 
history was given to the world, and, indeed, before European botanists 
knew of its existence—the first full account drawn up being that by 
Professor Lindley, in 1837, of which a few copies only were privately 
printed. Even the earliest mention of the plant in print, according to 
Hooker, was in 1832, in ‘ Froriep’s Notizen, wherein it is described as 
a new species of Euryale, under the name of E. Amazonica. So little did 
European botanists recently know of this vegetable prodigy, that even 
Lindley, in the ‘Natural System of Botany,’ published in 1836, then 
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spoke of the Nymphzacew as generally rare in the southern hemis- 
phere, and entirely unknown on the continent of South America. Since 
Henke’s time, the observers of the Victoria Lily in her native waters 
have not been few; and scarcely have they been less enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the wonderful plant than was that botanist, who, we are 
told, fell upon his knees in a transport of admiration on seeing it, and 
fervently expressed aloud his deep sense of the power and magnificence 
of the Creator in his works! In fact, every succeeding observer sees in 
this plant some new beauty to admire which former travellers had not 
perceived; and we shall therefore detail the observations of the various 
discoverers of the Lily in her native habitats, as nearly as‘possible in 
their own words; for it is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the 
magnificence of the plant, without adducing the concurrent testimony of 
those who have seen it in its native grandeur.” 

In accordance with the statement in the concluding portion of the 
previous extract, the author enumerates the different discoverers, and 
quotes freely from their published accounts of this wonderful natural 
production. This is a valuable part of the work, and the information is 
brought up to the year 1850. 

The introduction of the Royal Water-Lily to this country was accom- 
panied with many difficulties, and gave rise to numerous disappointments. 
The history of this effort on the part of botanists is very instructive. 
It shows what may be accomplished by enlightened zeal and scientific 
skill: —“ Immediately that the Royal Lily became known in this country, 
an eager desire was evinced in botanical and horticultural circles to ob- 
tain its introduction, in a living state, to our British gardens. This 
desire was greatly increased in consequence of the necessarily very im- 
perfect dried specimens which had been transmitted to this country, and 
which, although ‘botanically examinable,’ as the results of Lindley’s 
examinations show them to have been, were fitted to convey but a very 
imperfect notion of the magnificent character of the living plant. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that repeated attempts were made to transplant the 
Victoria from the South American waters to the gardens of Britain, but 
long without success. No doubt, a minute account of all the circum- 
stances connected with the long series of futile attempts to introduce 
the Royal Water-Lily might form an interesting chapter in the history 
of botanical and horticultural science, and an instructive one for the 
scientific travellers, botanists, and horticulturists of future times; but it 
is more in our way to notice in detail those efforts which have been more 
or less successful. 

“The first perfect seeds which reached England in a condition fit for 
germination were those collected in Bolivia by Mr Thomas Bridges (to 
whose observations we have already referred), and which were re- 
ceived at the Royal Gardens, Kew, in August, 1846. They were safely 
brought to this country in a bottle containing moist earth, with which 
they were mixed, These seeds produced only two plants, the progress 
of which was at one time so satisfactory, that they were confidently ex- 
pected to flower. However, their melancholy history is thus briefly 
told:—‘ By the month of October, they were in a thriving condition, but 
soon after that time they began to show symptoms of decay, and by the 
12th of December they were both dead.’ A short and a sad tale this, 
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and one that well nigh blighted the hopes of the most ardent admirers 
of the Royal Lily. 

“The difficulties attending the introduction of this extraordinary 
plant seemed to increase. Even after being thus successfully conveyed 
to the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew—an establishment affording every 
facility for encouraging its growth—the Victoria perished in a few 
months, before arriving at that condition of development necessary for 
the production of flowers and fruit, and was consequently lost to our 
gardens. It was not alone the difficulty of obtaining living plants or 
perfect seeds, and getting them safely transferred to English soil, that 
stood in the way of the Lily’s introduction to Britain. Its habits were 
new to our horticulturists, who were in a great measure ignorant of the 
natural conditions under which the plant was developed in the South 
American waters, and consequently were ill prepared to judge of the 
conditions requisite for its successful cultivation under artificial cireum- 
stances. Its gigantic size, and other peculiarities, rendered its treat- 
ment peculiarly difficult; no plant, requiring the same care, and atten- 
tion, and favourable circumstances for its healthy development, had ever 
before come through the hands of the gardener. 

“The tuberous roots of various species of Nympheea are capable of re- 
taining vitality for a long period after removal from their native waters, 
having, in some instances, been revived by the application of moisture, 
and successfully grown, after being kept in dry sand for a number of 
years. This fact seemed to point out even a more successful method for 
transplanting the Victoria, than by means of seeds, because, as was 
thought, if strong roots were once obtained, they would have a better 
chance of success in cultivation, and not require that amount of fostering 
care necessary to insure the favourable growth of tender seedlings. 
Accordingly, through the exertions of E. G. Boughton, Esq., M.D., of 
Leguan Island, roots were obtained from the Upper Essequibo, native 
Indians having been specially employed by him for the purpose. These 
roots were received at Kew, in October, 1848, being packed in a glazed 
case, but, on arrival, were found to be quite dead. The same gentle- 
man, anxious to insure the safe introduction of the Victoria to Britain, 
did not cease his exertions with this effort, but obtained some mpe 
capsules containing seeds, which he forwarded by the following month's 
mail. He also sent more seeds in a bottle of muddy water, thinking that 
this imitation of the plant's seed-bed, as prepared by nature, might be 
successful; but neither these seeds nor the seeds contained in the dry 
capsules germinated, when sown at Kew. 

“ Again, however, an attempt was made with seeds, and was followed 
with success; from it we have to date the introduction of the Victoria 
to the gardens of England. This time, the seeds were put into phials 
of pure water, and forwarded per mail to the Kew Gardens by two 
gentlemen, whose names will long remain on record in connection with 
the Victoria’s history—Hugh Rodie, Esq., M.D., and Luckie, Esq., 
George Town, Demerara. The first arrival of seeds from these gentle- 
men was in February, 1849. These seeds proved quite perfect and 
fresh; and three other importations, sent at different times, shortly 
afterwards, all arrived safely at Kew in the like good condition. By 
the end of March, six healthy plants had been raised from the seeds first 
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received from Messrs Rodie and Luckie, and those which afterwards 
came to hand continued to germinate from time to time. More than 
fifty plants were in all produced, and were in good condition by the 
latter end of summer.” 

We had marked for extract two or three paragraphs, descriptive of 
the successful cultivation of the Victoria by Mr Paxton, chief gardener 
to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and one or two others; but for 
this information we must refer the reader to the work itself. One 
cannot but regret that a flower so gorgeous—an object so beautiful and 
urcommon—should be so exceedingly fragile, and ready to decay. 

We have quoted largely from Mr Lawson’s little work, but we are 
sure the reader will not think too largely. There is much interesting 
matter on the Lilies that display their loveliness on the lakes and 
streams of our own land; but from this we cannot indulge in quotation. 
Nor can we do more than refer to some suggestions of a practical na- 
ture, relative to the introduction of some of the features of tropical 
senery into our English gardens. Altogether, we have been delighted 
with this volume—with its accurate description, its genial, poetic, and 
elevating spirit and tone—and our present work has been more than 
usual a labour of love. 


THE GREAT POEM-MYSTERIES. 


NO, I. —PROMETHEUS BOUND AND UNBOUND—BLACKIE’S ESCHYLUS— 
SHELLEY'S PROMETHEUS. 


Wé proceed to speak of the second Great Poem-Mystery, contained in 
cen of Prometheus, as recorded by Eschylus, and his continuator, 
Shelley. 

Professor Blackie of Aberdeen has lately translated the “ Prometheus 
Vinetus” into English verse. Without much ease, or grace, or melody, 
his translation is very spirited, and gives a more vivid idea of Eschylus, 
in his rugged energy and rapturous enthusiasm, than any other verse 
rendering we have read. But we are mistaken if the mere English 
reader does not derive a better notion of Eschylus still from the old 
prose versions. Best of all were such a translation as Dr John Carlyle 
has executed of Dante, distinguished at once by correctness and energy. 
What a thing his brother Thomas could make of the “ Prometheus” in 
his prosé !* 





* By the way, why has Mr Blackie annexed that shocking note (page 306, vol. ii.) 
~anote, the drift of which is to leave it an even question whether we be sprung 
direetly from apes or from God. Nay, the learned professor does, if we mistake not, 
incline to the flattering belief, that man is the grandson of an ourang-outang! We 
are tempted to say—Ist, Let the gentleman speak for himself. If he feel disposed, 
from his idiosynerasy, to trace his peculiarities and powers to another species, we 
have no objections, provided all of us are not to be implicated in the same foregone 
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The sympathy which this great poet felt for the ancient mythology of 
his country, for gods to whom Jove was but a beardless boy, was strictly 
a fellow-feeling. He was a Titan among men; and we fancy him, sick 
of the present, and reverting to the past, tired of the elegant mannikins 
around, and stretching forth his arms to grasp the bulky shades of 
a bygone era. He had been a soldier, too, and this had probably infused 
into his mind a certain contempt for mankind as they were. He that 
mingles and takes a part in a battlefield, would require to be more than 
mortal to escape this feeling, seeing there, as he must, man writhen | 
into all varieties of painful, shameful, despicable, and horrible atti- 
tudes. It was, indeed, at Marathon, Salamis, and, perhaps, Platwa, that 
he mingled in warfare; but the details of even these world-famous fights 
of freedom must have been as mean and disgusting as those of Borodino 
or Austerlitz. From man, Eschylus turned pensively and proudly to 





conclusion, Fuseli was wont to say to a person who was constantly advocating mate- 
rialism, “ You may have no soul, but, ye heavens! I know that J have.” We know, 
whatever the author of the “ Vestiges” and John Stuart Blackie may be, that we, and 
millions more, are not sprung from the “ beasts that perish.” But, 2dly, we do not 
believe that even these two intelligent persons are so lowly born as their language 
implies. The author of the “ Vestiges” is generally believed to be a shrewd and 
talented person, and has actually the most decided creed now extant in the world— 
this, namely, that two and two make four. And who ever heard Mr Blackie speak— 
or, above all, sing—without acknowledging the soul which was manifestly in the man! 
But, 3dly, the phenomena which Mr Blackie enumerates so minutely from Diodorus, 
Strabo, Moses (!!!), Moffat, and Collins, are, we suspect, more easily explained on 
the ground of a fall from the fall—a degradation and declension from a sad catastrophe 
—than on his notion of a brute crawling up into a demigod—a snail developing, for- 
sooth, into a Shakspere! ‘To us, it seems infinitely more likely, even according to 
the analogies he produces, that the tiger should degenerate into the tom-cat, than 
that the tom-cat should, in the course of ages, expand and exasperate into the tiger. 
Can any one, free from theory, compare the Bushman and the Caucasian man, with- 
out feeling an infinite repugnance to the notion that the one is the germ of the other! 
But, 4thly, without entering farther on this question, we beg leave to ask Professor 
Blackie what he means by throwing such dark and dubious speculations—on subjects 
on which, manifestly, his mind is yet in a weltering, though far from righting, state— 
into a book which many of the young must peruse? Do youths need to be told that 
they are next-door neighbours to the brutes? or is this note a certificate that our 
worthy friend is a professor of humanity? Such humanity/ 

In the close of this curious note, our Professor gives us an alternative. Perhaps 
our Australians and Africans may be “ imbecile stragglers, dropt from the great army 
on their march.” Does he mean that they alone are fallen—alone sinful! Alas! to 
us they seem less guilty than their fellows, although, at the same time, farther from 
their Creator, by reason of long degeneracy and ages of unbroken separation. 

It is time to have done with this. We love Professor Blackie—we admire much 
that he exhibits, in this book and elsewhere, of vigorous, cultured, flighty, though ur- 
imaginative, mental power; but we see in him, and in men of still greater genius than 
he, symptoms of a plague from which we must flee. We can bear with eccentricities 
and with aberrations; but we cannot endure that the great primal principles av 
hopes of humanity should be subjected to tentative and tinkering processes—that men 
should, with grave face, proceed to redargue such questions as, “ Is man a brute! 
and, “ Should he, in prison, be treated like a brute, and, on the gallows, hanged like 
a brute?” But there is this stern consolation: “ The great soul of the world is just. 
The writers who treat men as apes receive appropriate treatment in return. A “dis: 
mal universal hiss” is the reply which injured human nature returns, whether to 
their elaborate sophistry, or to their frantic declamations. / 

It is refreshing to pass from the low Germanism of the note, to the high Grecian 
of the text—from apes, to “ Eschylus” and his Titan hero. 
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the gods; first, to the lower circle of Jove and Apollo, but, with deeper 
reverence and fonder love, to that elder family whom they had supplanted. 
Of that fallen house—the Stuarts of the skies—he became and continued 
the laureate, till a dying Cockney boy, with power projected forward 
from eternity, with hectic heat and unearthly beauty, sang “ Hyperion.” 

More strictly speaking, Eschylus was the poet of destiny, duty, and 
other great abstractions. He saw these towering over Olympus, repos- 
ing in his sleeping Furies, and shining like stars through the thin shadows 
of his gods. To him, whether consciously or unconsciously, the deities 
were embodied thoughts, as those of all men must, in some measure, be; 
and his thoughts, being of a lofty transcendental order, found fitter forms 
in the traditionary members of the Saturnian house, than in the more 
recent and more sharply-defined children of Jove. 

His genius was lofty and bold, but rather bare and stern. Luxuri- 
ance and wealth of thought and imagination were hardly his; they are 
seldom found so high as the Promethean crags, although sometimes they 
appear in yet loftier regions, such as Job, Isaiah, and the “ Paradise Lost.” 
His language is the only faculty he ever pushes to excess. It is some- 
times overloaded into obscurity, and sometimes blown out into extrava- 
gance. But it is the thunder, and no lower voice, which bellows among 
those lonely and difficult rocks, and it must be permitted to follow its 
own old and awful rhythm. 

At Gela in Sicily, in the 69th year of his age, died this Titan—ba- 
nished, as some think, at all events alienated, from his native country. 
It was. fitting that he should have found a grave in the land of Etna and 
the Cyclopses. There, into the hands of his Maker, he returned the 
“blast of the breath of his nostrils;” and a prouder and a more powerful 
spirit never came from, and never returned to God. 

“Prometheus Bound” is not regarded as the most artistic or finished 
of Eschylus’ plays; but it is the most characteristic and sublime. There 
are more passion and subtlety in the “Agamemnon; but less intensity 
and imagination. The “Agamemnon” is his “ Lear;” and the “ Prome- 
theus” his “Macbeth.” It was natural that a mind so lofty and peculiar 
as this poet’s should be attracted towards the strange and magnificent 
myth of “ Prometheus.” It seemed a fable waiting for his treatment. 
Thus patiently, from age to age, have certain subjects, like the spirits on 
the wrong side of Styx, or souls in their antenatal state, seemed to wait 
till men arose able to incarnate them in history or song. And it matters 
not how many prematurely try to give them embodiment! Their time 
is not yet, and they must tarry on. Twenty plays on “Lear” might have 
been written, and yet the subject had remained virgin for Shakspere. 
The subject of “ Faust” had been treated, well or ill, before Goethe; but 
his is now the “Faust.” So of “Prometheus,” the Titan, there had been 
many drawings or busts before, in antique Greek poetry; but it was re- 
served for Eschylus to cast him in colossal statue, with head, limbs, and 
all complete. 

Many the attractions of the subject for him. First of all, Prometheus 
was a Titan; one of the old race, who reigned ere evil was. Secondly, 
He was a benevolent and powerful being, suffering—a subject to meet 
and embrace which, all the noble sympathies of the poet’s nature leaped 
up. Thirdly, The story was full of striking points, peculiarly adapted 
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both for the lyric and the drama: and, Fourthly, There was here g 
gigantic mask ready, from behind which the poet could utter unrebuked 
his esoteric creed, and express at once his protest against things as they 
are, his notion of what they ought to be, and his anticipation of what 
they are yet to become. For these and other reasons, while the vulture 
fastens upon the liver of Prometheus, Eschylus leaps into, and possesses 
his soul. 

The Fable is as follows:—Prometheus, son of Japetus and Themis, or 
Clymene, instead of opposing Jove, as his brother Titans had, by force, 
employs cunning and counsel. He rears up and ayms man as his 
auxiliary against heaven. He bestows on him, especially, the gift of 
fire, and enables him therewith to cultivate the arts, and to rise from 
his degradation. For this crime, Jove dooms him to be chained to a 
rock, with a vulture to feed upon his liver. But Prometheus, knowing 
that from Io’s race would spring a demigod (Hercules), who would de- 
liver him from his chains, suffered with heroic firmness; he was even 
acquainted with the future fate of Jove, which was unknown to the god 
himself. When this irresistible enemy of Jupiter should appear, Prome- 
theus was to be delivered from his sufferings. The reconciliation of 
Jupiter with his victim was to be the price of the disclosure of the dan- 
ger to his empire, from the consummation of his marriage with Thetis, 
Thetis was, in consequence of his disclosure, given in marriage to Peleus; 
and Prometheus, with the permission of Jupiter, delivered from his cap- 
tivity by Hercules. Such is the story which Eschylus extended 
through three lyrical dramas, the first and last of which are irrecoverably 
lost. 

A difficulty here arises, which has puzzled and disunited the critics 
and commentators. Does, or does not, Eschylus mean to represent 
Jupiter as a tyrant? If not, why do neither Mercury nor Ocean, who 
are introduced as his ministers, seek to defend his character against the 
attacks of the Titan? And yet, if he does, why should he afterwards, 
as Shelley remarks, intend a “ catastrophe so feeble as the reconciliation 
of the champion with the oppressor of mankind?” To evade this difi- 
culty, Shelley, in his play, overthrows Jupiter before Prometheus and 
Hercules combined. The champion triumphs over the oppressor. Pro- 
fessor Blackie, on the other hand, denies that it was the purpose of the 
poet to represent Jove as a tyrant; but that he meant ultimately, in the 
closing drama, to unite the jarring claims of both—of Prometheus, as 
the umpire between gods and men, and of Jove, as possessing the supreme 
right to rule and to punish. But, first, he does not explain the silence of 
Jove’s ministers as to the character of their calumniated lord. Secondly, 
as a recent writer in the “Eclectic” shows, he wrests the words, and misre- 
presents the character of Ocean, whom Eschylus means manifestly for a 
time-server. Thirdly, he does not answer the complaints of Prometheus 
himself, which seem to us on his theory quite overwhelming. And, 
lastly, he does not throw out the faintest glimpse of what could be the 
medium of reconciliation which the last play was to develop. 

Two theories occur to us as to this knotty point. One is, that 
Eschylus, in his “ Prometheus Unbound,” meant to represent. Jove as 
repentant ; and, by timely penitence, saving his throne, and regaining his 
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original character. Prometheus, according to this view, would assume 
the sublime attitude of the forgiver instead of the forgiven, The second 
aud more probable theory is, that, in the last play, Eschylus meant to 
make it appear that Jove had been “playing a part;” though, for the 
yisest and noblest reasons, “hiding himself,” as we might say; and that 
he meant to surprise Prometheus, as well as his own servants, and the 
wiverse, by producing suddenly the reasons which had made him assume 
the aspect of the oppressor, and convince even his victim that his suffer- 
ings had been disguised benefits. These, however, are only conjectures, 
The poet’s solution of the self-involved problem is hid in impenetrable 
darkness, 

Were, however, the second of those conjectures allowed, it would, we 
think, give a clear, consistent, and almost a Christian meaning to the 
whole fable of the “ Prometheus.” Man and God are at variance ; the 
one is abject and degraded—the other seems cold, distant, and cruel. 
Mediators, numerous, wise, and benevolent, rise up to heal, but seem 
rather to widen the breach. They become victims before high heaven. 
The divine vengeance, like a vulture, covers them with its vast wing. 
All their inventions add little, whether to their own happiness or to that 
ofthe species. They bear, however, on the whole, bravely: they suffer, 
on the whole, well. Their melodious groanings become the poetry and 
the philosophy of the world. Their tragedies are sublime and hopeful. 
A golden thread of promise passes, from bleeding hand to bleeding 
hand, down the ages. The reconciliation is at last effected, by the inter- 
position of a divine power. A Hercules is at last born, and glorified, 
who effects this surpassing labour. He shows that God has all along hid 
intolerable love and light under the deep shadows of this present time. 
He has punished Prometheus—he has allowed himself to be misrepre- 
sented—he has suffered man to fall—he has made the wisest of the race 
tenfold partakers of the common misery, that he might at last surprise 
them by dropping the veil of ages, and showing a face of ineffable love, 
the more glorious for the length of the obscuration and the suddenness of 
the discovery. The result is—heaven on earth—man, his Titan instruc- 
tors, his Herculean deliverer, and his Heavenly Father, united in one 
family of changeless peace, and progressive felicity and glory. 

Our readers will perceive in this a rude sketch of the great Christian 
scheme, rescued from the myths and shadows of Paganism. We by no 
means offer it with dogmatic confidence, as the one true explication. 
There are, we admit, subordinate parts in the fable which it leaves un- 
explained; and it assumes a termination to the last play of the “Trilogy” 
which is necessarily gratuitous. But it seems as probable as any other 
wehave met. It affords a striking and curious coincidence with some 
of our Christian verities. And were it admitted, its effect would be to 
cast a more pleasing light upon the old world-moving story. The storm- 
beaten rock in the Scythian desert—the far lands below—the everlast- 
ing snows around—the bare head of the solitary, unsleeping, unweeping 
Titan—the blistering sun of noon—the cold Orion, and the Great Bear 
of night, which seem carrying tidings of Ais fate to distant immensities 
—the faithful vulture, “that winged hound” of hell, tapping at his side 
with her slow red beak—the sympathies of visiters—the stern succession 
of duty-doing ministers of wrath—and, lastly, the avatar of the long-ex- 
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pected Deliverer, shaking the Caucasus at his coming; and the meeting 
in mid-air of the two reconciled parties, amid the jubilant shouts of 
earth and heaven—all this would then shine upon us in a gleam, how- 
ever remote and faint, from the Christian Sun. 

From “ Prometheus Bound,” the Mystery, let us turn to look at it a 
moment more, as “ Prometheus Bound,” the Poem. _ It is the only play 
in which you do not regret the rigid preservation of unity of place; for 
the place is so elevated, commands such a prospect, and is so strictly 
in keeping with the character and the subject, that you never wish, nor 
could bear it shifted. The play is founded on a rock; and there it must 
stand, The action and the dialogue are severely simple and characte- 
ristic. Might and Force are strongly drawn. They are alike, but different. 
Might talks confidently, like a favoured minion. Force is like a giant 
Nubian slave “made dumb by poison.” He speaks none, but his silent 
frown unites with Might’s loquacity in compelling Hephaestus to do his 
reluctant part in chaining the Titan to the rock. The Oceanides utter | 
glorious asides. Has not every noble sufferer since the world began had 
his chorus of song, visible or invisible, to sympathise and to soothe 
him? Is not this a benevolent arrangement of the great Hidden Being 
who permits or presides over the tragedy? Socrates had friends wise 
and immortal as himself when he drank the hemlock. When Lord 
Russell was riding up Tower Hill, the multitude thought they saw 
“Liberty and Justice seated at his side.” And, if we may dare the re- 
ference, did not, near a greater sufferer than them all, in the Garden, 
“an angel appear from heaven strengthening him?” Even when men 
supply the other elements of the tragedy, God provides the music, which 
is to soften, to sublimate, and to harmonise the whole. In consonance 
with this, the Grecian chorus may be called either the marginal moral, or 
the divine commentary, or the running consolation made in music upon 
the dark main business of the play. 

Ocean is a plausible sycophant. Io, although necessary, has the effect 
of an excrescence, albeit a beautiful one. The prophetic tale of her 
wanderings is one of those delicious passages, only to be found in the 
Greeks, or in Milton, in which mere names of places become poetical by 
the artful apposition of associations connected with them. In this, 
which we may call ideal geography, Homer, Eschylus, and Milton are the 
three unequalled masters. Hear Eschylus:— 


“ First, Ilo, what remains 

Of thy far sweeping wanderings hear, and grave 
My words on the sure tablets of thy mind. 
When thou hast pass’d the narrow stream that parts 
The continents to the far flame-faced East, 
Thou shalt proceed the highway of the sun; 
Then cross the sounding ocean, till thou reach 
Cisthene and the Gorgon plains, where dwell 
Phorcys’ three daughters. Them Phebus, beamy-bright, 
Beholds not, nor the nightly moon. Near them 
Their winged sisters dwell, the Gorgons dire. 

One more sight renmains 
That fills the eye with horror: mark me well; 
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The sharp-beak’d griffins, hounds of Jove, avoid, 
Fell dogs that bark not, and the one-eyed host 

Of Arimaspian horsemen with swift hoofs, 
Beating the banks of golden-rolling Pluto. 

A distant land, a swarthy people next 

Receives thee: near the fountains of the sun 
They dwell, by Aethiop’s wave. This river trace 
Until thy weary feet shall reach the pass, 
Whence from the Bybline heights the sacred Nile 
Pours his salubrious flood. The winding wave 
Thence to triangled Egypt guides thee, where 

A distant home awaits thee, fated mother 

Of no unstoried race.” 


Compare this with Milton’s list of the fallen angels, or his description 
of the prospect from the Mount of the Temptation. 

But Prometheus himself absorbs almost all the interest,and utters almost 
all the poetry in the play. He has been compared to Satan, and certainly, 
in grandeur of utterance, and dignity of defiance, and proud patience of 
suffering, is comparable to no other. But there are important differences 
which, in our notion, elevate Prometheus as a moral being above, and 
sink him, as a brave and intellectual being, far below, that tremendous 
shadow of Milton’s soul. Prometheus deems himself, and is, in the right; 
Satan is, and knows he is, in the wrong. Prometheus anticipates ulti- 
mate restoration; Satan expects nothing, and hardly wishes aught but 
revenge. Prometheus is waited on by the multitudinous sympathies of 
innocent immortals; Satan leans on his own soul alone, for the feeling 
of his fallen brethren toward him is rather the reverence of fear than the 
submission of love. Prometheus carries consciously the fate of the 
Thunderer in his hands; Satan knows the Thunderer has only to be pro- 
voked sufficiently to annihilate him. Prometheus on Caucasus is not 
unvisited or uncheered; Satan on Niphates Mount is utterly alone, and 
though miserable, is undaunted, and almost darkens the sun by his stern 
soliloquy. In one word, Prometheus is a great, good being, mysteriously 
punished; Satan is a great bad being, reaping with quick and furious 
hand what he had sown; nay, warring with the whirlwind which from 
that sad sowing of the wind had sprung. 

It was comparatively easy for Eschylus to enlist our sympathies for 
Prometheus, if once he were represented as good and injured. But, first, 
to represent Satan as guilty; again, to wring a confession of this from his 
own lips; and yet, thirdly, to teach us to admire, respect, pity, and 
almost love him all the while, was a problem which only a Milton was 
able either to state or to solve. 

The words of Prometheus are consonant with his character. The 
groans of a God should be melodious; and not more so were those of 
Ariel from the centre of his cloven pine, where he “howled away twelve 
winters,” than those of Prometheus from his blasted rock. As Professor 
Blackie remarks, he remains silent so “long as the ministers of justice 
are doing their duty.” It were beneath him to quarrel with the mere 
ministers of another’s pleasure. Nor does he deem those myrmidons 
worthy of hearing the plaints of his sublime wo. But no sooner have 
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they left him alone, than he finds a fitter audience assembled around 
him in the old elements of nature; and, like the voice of one of their own 
tameless torrents, does he break out into his famous (miscalled) soli- 
loquy. Soliloquy it is none, for he was never less alone than when now 
alone. 


“QO! divine ether, and swift-winged winds, 
And river-fountains, and of ocean waves, 
The multitudinous laughter, and thou earth, 
Boon mother of us all, and thou bright round 
Of the all-seeing sun, you I invoke! 

Behold what ignominy of causeless wrong 
I suffer from the gods, myself a god.” 


We are glad to find that the professor uses the word “laughter,” in- 
stead of “dimple,” of the ocean waves. It is stronger, and more suited 
to the lofty mood of the supposed speaker. But in what “part of the 
Old Testament” is the “broad, strong word laugh retained in descrip- 
tions of nature?” The floods, indeed, are said, by a still bolder image, 
to “clap hands,” but nowhere to laugh. It is the Lord in the heavens 
who laughs; or it is the warhorse who laughs at the shaking of a spear, 
Inanimate objects are never said to laugh, although it were but in unison 
with the spirit of Hebrew poetry. The word “ multitudinous” does not 
exactly please us, nor give the full sense of avapiduov. We are almost 


tempted to coin a word, and to translate it the “ unarithmeticable laughter | 


of an ocean’s billows.” 

Lines are scattered throughout, which, in their strong, pike-pointed 
condensation, remind you of Satan’s terrible laconicisms. The chorus, 
for instance, says— 


“Dost thou not blench to cast such words about thee ?”’ 
Prometheus replies— 

« How should J fear, who am a God, and deathless.” 
Satan says— 


“ What matter where, if I be still the same?” 


In the interview with Hermes, he retains the dignity of his bearing, 
and the fearlessness of his language. And how he mingles poetry the 
loftiest, and protest the most determined, in the description of the new 
horrors which he sees approaching his rock; the “ pangs unfelt before;” 
the hell charged upon hell; that are at hand! The earth begins to quake 
below him. The sky gets dark over his head. The thunder bellows in 
his very ears. Hermes leaves him, and the lightning succeeds, and 
“wreathes its fiery curls around him.” The dust of a whirlwind covers 
him. Winds from all regions meet, and fight, and fluctuate around his 
naked body. In the distance, the ocean, laughing no more, appears, 
mingling its angry billows with the stars. And as this many-folded 
garment of wrath wraps round, and conceals Prometheus from view, his 
voice is heard screaming out above all the roar of the warring elements 
the closing words— 
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“ Mighty mother, worshipped Themis, 
Circling Ether that diffusest 
Light, a common joy to all, 
Thou beholdest these my wrongs!” 


Shelley was, and had a right to be, a daring genius. He had the 
threefold right of power, despair, and approaching death. He felt him- 
slf strong; he had been driven desperate; and he knew that his time 
was short. Hence, as a man, he was purged, earnest, resolute, and 
stripped, as one that was soon to join a spiritual company. Hence, as 
a poet, he aimed at the boldest and greatest things. He must leap into 
death’s arms from the loftiest pinnacle possible. But all his genius, de- 
termination, and feeling of having no time to lose, were counteracted in 
their efforts by a certain morbid weakness, which was partly the result 
of bodily suffering, and partly of the insulated position into which his 
melancholy creed had thrown him. He was a hectic hero; a Titan ina 
deep decline. Tall, swift, and subtle, he wanted body, sinews, and 
blood. The only thoroughly manly and powerful things he has written 
are some parts of the “ Revolt of Islam,” the “Cenci,” as a whole, and 
the commencement and one or two passages throughout the “ Prome- 
theus.” The rest of his writings—even when beautiful, as they generally 
are, and sincere, as they are always—are more or less fantastical and 
diseased. The “Cenci” itself, the most calm and artistic of his works, 
could never have been selected as a subject by a healthy or perfectly 
sane mind. 

“Prometheus Unbound,” is the most ambitious of his poems. But it 
was written too fast. It was written, too, in a state of over-excitement, 
produced by the intoxication of an Italian spring, operating upon a 
norbid system, and causing it to flush over with hectic and half-delirious 
joy. Above all, it was written twenty years too soon, ere his views had 
consolidated, and ere his thought and language were cast in their final 
mould. Hence, on the whole, it is a strong and beautiful disease. Its 
language is loose and luxuriant as a “ Moenad’s hair;” its imagery is 
wilder and less felicitous than in some of his other poems. The thought 
is frequently drowned in a diarrhea of words; its dialogue is heavy and 
prolix; and its lyrics have more flow of sound than beauty of image, or 
depth of sentiment;—it is a false gallop rather than a strong and kin- 
dling race. Compared with the “Prometheus” of Eschylus, Shelley’s 
poem is wordy and diffuse; lacks unity and simplicity; above all, lacks 
whatever human interest is in the Grecian work. Nor has it the massive 
strength, the piled up gold and gems, the barbaric but kingly magnifi- 
cence, of Keats’ “ Hyperion.” 

Beauties, of course, of a rare order it possesses. The opening speech 
of Prometheus—his conversation with the Earth—the picture of the 
Hours—one or two of the choruses—and, above all, the description of 
the effects of the “many-folded shell,” in regenerating the world, are 
worthy of any poet or pen; and the whole, in its wasted strength, mixed 
with beautiful weakness, resembling a great forest struck with prema- 
ture autumn, fills us with deep regrets that his life had not been spared. 

ad he, twenty years later, a healthier, happier, and better man, 
“clothed, and in his right mind,” approached the sublime subject of the 
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“Prometheus,” no poet save Milton and Keats was ever likely to have 
so fully completed the Eschylean design. 

The last act of this drama is to us a mere dance of darkness. It has 
all the sound and semblance of eloquent, musical, and glorying nonsense, 
But, apart from the mystic meanings deposited in its lyrics, Shelley's 
great object in this play, as in his “Queen Mab” and “Revolt of Islam,” 
is to predict the total extinction of evil, through the progress and per- 
fectionment of the human race. Man is to grow into the God of the 
world. We are of this opinion too, provided the necessity of divine sun- 
shine and showers to consummate this growth be conceded. But Shelley's 
theory seems very hopeless. We may leave it to the scorching sarcasm, 
invective, and argument of Foster, in his “ Essay on the Term Romantic.” 
The Ethiop is to wash himself white; the leper is to bathe away his 
leprosy in Abana and Pharpar, not in Jordan! We will believe it, as 
soon as we are convinced that human philosophy has of itself made any 
human being happy, and that there is not something in man, requiring 
both a fiercer cautery and a nobler balm to cure. “The nature of 
man still casts ‘ominous conjecture on the whole success.’ Till that be 
changed, extended plans of human improvement, laws, new institutions, 
and systems of education, are only what may be called the sublime me- 
chanics of depravity.” And what, we may add, can change that, short 
of an omnipotent fiat, as distinct as that which at first spake darkness 
into light—chaos into a world? Oflyrics, and dramas, and poetic dreams, 
we have had enough; what we want is, the one master-word of Him who 
“spake with authority, and not as the scribes.” 

The great Promethean rock shall be visited by poet for poetic treat- 
ment no more again for ever. It is henceforth a “rock in the wilder- 
ness,” smitten not into water, but into eternal sterility. But although 
no poet shall ever seek in it the materials of another lofty song, yet its 
memory shall continue dear to all lovers of genius and man. Manya 
traveller, looking northward from the banks of the Kur, or southward 
from the sandy plains of Russia, to the snowy peaks of the Caucasus, 
shall think of Prometheus, and try to shape out his writhing figure upon 
the storm-beaten cliffs. Every admirer of Grecian or of British genius 
shall turn aside, and see the great spectacle of tortured worth, crushed 
dignity, and vicarious valour, exhibited with such wonderful force and 
verisimilitude by Eschylus and his follower. 

And those who see, or think they see, in the story of this sublime, 
forsaken, and tormented Titan—the virtuous, the benevolent, the friend 
of man—a faint shadow of the real tragedy of the Cross, where the Man 
God was “nailed,” as Prometheus is said to have been, was exposed to 
public ignominy, had his heart torn by the vulture of a world’s substitu- 
tionary anguish—and at last, at the crisis of his agony, and while earth 
and hell and heaven were all darkening around him, cried out, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (a fearful question, where you dare not lay the 
emphasis on any, but must on all the words), cannot but feel more tender 
and awful emotions as they contemplate this outlying and unacknow- 
ledged type of the Crucified, suspended among the crags of the Caucasian 
wilderness. 
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